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Wicklow Mountains fado away into clouds in the | antiquarian and-the geologist. The neighborhood 
remote distance to the southward. There is a| of Dublin is especially rich in relics of a past : 


quiet beauty about the scene which is very attrac- | At the north of the bay is seen a bold promontory, 
tive, and which, if the traveller be not expecting | on a leading pinnacle of which stands the most 
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Pislory, Biography and General Jaterature. 


CARLOW AND SURROUNDING COUNTRY. 


SKETCHES OF IRELAND. 
FIRST PAPER. 


BY MARION KNIGHT. 


r HE tourist in his travels around the world, 
will find few more beautiful bays than that 
of Dublin. The people of Dublin are fond 
of comparing it with that of Naples, though there | 
isa lack of grand mountain scenery. True, Howth | 
rises up from the sea at the north; the Dalkey and 
Killeny Hills show slight elevations at the south: 
the Double-headed Little Sugar-loaf rises near: 
the summit of the Great Sugar-loaf towers more 
remote; while the dim and misty outlines of the 
Wicklow Mountains fado away into clouds in the 
to the southward. There is a 
quiet beauty about the scene which is very attrac- | 
tive, and which, if the traveller be not expecting 
VOL, XLIII.—%33 


remote distance 


| too 


| Kingstown, where is the harbor of the bay. 


much in the way of grandeur, will amply 


| satisfy him. 


from 
The 
city was first founded by the ancient sea-king 


The City of Dublin is reached by rail 


a remote writer, Stanihurst, says 
1] 
“ail 


if 


Avellanus, and 
of it: ‘*The seat 


sant, comfortable and wholesome ; 


citv is of sides plea- 


would 


of this 
you 
traverse hills, they are not far off; if champaign 
ground, it lieth of all be delighted 
with fresh water, the famous river called the Liffey 


parts ; lif you 
runneth fast by; if you will take a view of the sea, 
it is at hand.”’ 

Treland full 
antiquarian and-the geologist. 
of Dublin is especially rich in relics of a past age. 
At the north of the bay is seen a bold promontory, 
on a leading pinnacle of which stands the most 
167 


to the historian, the 
The neighborhood 


of interest 


is 
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picturesque of Irish beacons; while in the neigh- 
borhood of this hill is a Martello tower and an 
ancient abbey. At this place was once the harbor, 
which, in modern times, has been transferred to 
Kingstown, on the opposite shore. If the traveller 
be curious, and fond of looking up objects of in- 
terest, he may land at this harbor, and discover 
many things worthy of his attention, There is 


here a ruined church, a very ancient castle, some | 


Druidical remains and the crumbling walls of a 
small oratory. 


= 


THE WICKLOW MOUNTAINS. 


Dublin presents a pleasing appearance as it is | 
entered by the railway from Kingstown. It has 
numerous fine buildings—colleges, churches and 
governmental oflices. The traveller will have his | 
attention ealled to these, of course. But as this | 
article does not profess to be of the guide-book 
order, it is unnecessary to mention them here. 

In the southern suburbs of Dublin is found a 
locality which has achieved a world-wide reputa- | 
tion, and which, in consequence, seems to deserve | 
some slight mention. It is no less a place than 
Donnybrook, where the annual fair is held. But 
these fairs have lost much of their former dis- | 
tinctive character. Tents are still pitched upon | 
the green sward; beggars and itinerant players | 
visit the spot, and lads and lasses make holiday, 
and dance under the canvas roofs; but quiet and | 
decency now reign, where once was disorder, | 





drunkenness and mad revel. 
The village of Finglan—a favorite residence of 
St. Patrick, who predicted that it would be the} 
future capital of Ireland, and who blessed a well 
within its limits—lies three miles west of Dublin. 
Finglan is distinguished as the scene of many 
historic events. It was here that O’Connor, para- | 
mount king of Ireland, awaited the coming of the 
Anglo-Normans; and hither James fled after the 
Battle of the Boyne, and was speedily followed by 
William, who encamped here with an army of 
thirty thousand men, and a strongly-fortified 
camp was built upon the spot. The spot which 
this camp occupied is still called the King’s Field, 
and ruins of it remain. But it is impossible, in 
the limits of a magazine article, to narrate all the 
interest which centres around this place, or around | 
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other places to which also are attached historica; 
reminiscences, The neighborhood of Dublin js 
rich in relics of battles, and ruins of monasteries. 
and fortitied castles. The whole province of Lein- 
ster, in which Dublin is situated, abounds in thes; 
traces of antiquity; but it is also rich in beautify) 
landscapes, which will compensate the travelle; 
who has no antiquarian tastes, 

If one would see the “Garden of Erin,” let hin 
visit the County of Carlow, to the south-west o; 
Dublin, It is almost exclusively an agricultural] 





country ; the River Barrow rolls through it, navi- 
gable for boats of considerable size ; while the sur- 
face of the country is gently rolling, and green 
with the softest of grass and the most luxuriant 01 
foliage. The engraving at the head of this artic): 
represents the town of Carlow, which is situated 
on the east bank of the Barrow. A more lovely 
seene than that which this town and the surround- 
ing country presents can scarcely be imagined. 
The only ancient relic in Carlow is ‘the Castle,” 
situated on an eminence overlooking the river, 
and said to have been erected by Hugh De Lacy, 
who was appointed Lord-deputy of Ireland in the 
year 1179. This castle withstood the attacks of 
time and war until the year 1814, when its ruin 
was effected through culpable carlessness in the 


} use of gunpowder, which resulted in the over- 


throw of all but two towers. This castle was the 
scene, through all the centuries of its existence, of 
most important events connected with the politi- 
cal history of Ireland. 

To the southwest of Carlow, and immediately 
adjacent, lies the County of Kilkenny, famous as 
the place of nativity of the Kilkenny eats, which 
managed to devour each other, all but the ends of 
their respective tails. The general aspect of the 
county is level, and the scenery is everywhere 


beautiful. Near Thomastown, in Kilkenny, are 
the ruins of the ancient Abbey of Jerpoint. The 
abbey was founded in 1180, by Donough Fitz 


Patrick, King of Ossory, for Cistertian monks. 
The ruins occupy an area of three acres, A short 
distance east of the road from Thomastown to Kil- 
kenny is the Round Tower of Tulloherin, one of 
five that still exist within the boundaries of the 
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county. The ruins of a large church of moré 
cent date is close beside this tower. 
The first object that strikes the 
visiting Kilkenny is its famous castle, the ancient 
and present seat of ** the Ormonds,”’ standing on a 
small hill that overlooks the Nore. The establish- 
ment of the original foundations of this castle is 
as to be lost in the night of 
antiquity. At all events, it was rebuilt in 1195, 
after having been destroyed by the Irish. It has, 
within the present century, been put in complete 
repalr, and is the present residence of the family 
to whom it belongs. A view of it, from 


the opposite shores of the Nore, is picture sq Ue 


ri 
traveller on 


so remote almost 


as SeeCTI 


* in 


the extreme, 

There is, perhaps, 
striking, interesting and picturesque ruins as Kil- 
kenny. Wretched hovels up by 
arved pillars, and gothic doorways are not in- 


no city in Ireland so full of 


are propped 
frequently converted into entrances to pig-sties. 
Ruins of abbeys, churches, castles and castellated 
houses, are to encountered in every quarter, 
of them in a state of decay, while others | 
been renovated, cften with grotesque effect, 
made to serve as churches or dwellings, | 

{ short distance from Jerpoint, where exists the | 


be 
, 


wave 


wer already referred to, is a second tower, calle | 


the Round Tower of Kilree. Its height is a little 


less than one hundred feet; and at four feet above 
the ground its circumference is fifty and one-half 
feet. it very curious 
formed of a single block of free-stone, about eight 
feet high, and ornamented with orbicular figures 
or rings. ‘Tradition states it to have been erected 
in memory of Neill Callan, monarch of Ireland, 
who is said to have been drowned in the river 
whilst vainly endeavoring to rescue one of his 


Close to is a stone cross, 


followers, 


AND GENERAL 


|} mountains. 
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At a short distance from this place is the ancient 
town of Kells, now dwindled to a poor and insig- 
nificant village; though its former state and im- 
the ruins of many 


portance indicated by 
town was originally 


churches and castles, The 
built by Geoffrey Fitz-Robert, one of the followers 
of Strongbow. The same man also built a priory, 
183, which was filled with monks from Bod- 
The ruins of this priory still 


are 


in 1 
min, in Cornwall. 
remain. 

Kilkenny was the most important of the coun- 
ties which constituted the English pale in the 
Anglo-Norman period; and the whole country is 
strewn with the remains of their former grandeur, 
though the modern towns are often mean and 
squalid in the extreme. 

Immediately to the west of Kilkenny is Tip- 
perary, in the province of Munster, one of the 
most fertile and productive of the counties of Lre- 
Cultivated plains, both undulating and 


land, 
a pleasing diversity of rich 


champaign, present 
and verdant meads and magnificent woodlands, 
terminated in the distance by the blue outlines of 
Tipperary is said to be a corruption 
of the Irish Tobar-a-Neidth, which signifies ** th 
Well of the Plains,’ from its situation at the foot 
of the Slieve-Namuck Hills—a portion of the 


Galte Other etymologists derive it 


Mountains. 


from Teobred-Aruin—“the Fountain of Ara.” 
Clonmel is the principal town of this county, and 
remarkable the birthplace of Lawrence 
Sterne and of the Countess of Blessington. A few 
miles to the east of Clonmel is the ruined church 
oldest edifices in Tre- 


is as 


Donoghmore, one of the 
It carries the spectator back to the 
Its architecture 
in the County 


ionably to Pagan 


ot 
land. first 
ages of Christianity in Treland. 
is exactly similar to that of ruins 
Derry, which belong una 
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times, A few miles eastward the classic mountain Pre-eminent among the ruins of Tipperary, are 
of Slieve-na-Man displays its bold outline, its| those which crown the far-famed * Rock of Ca- 
purple-tinted sides wreathed in gray vapor.}shel.’’ The rock, rising above the adjacent coun- 
Slieve-na-Man, says an authority, may be em-| try, is seen from a very long distance, its summit 
phatically termed an Ossianic locality, being asso- | capped by the venerable remains which have ex- 
ciated in tradition with the deeds of that bard and | cited the wonder and admiration of ages, and will] 
his father, Fin MacComhal, the Fingal of Mac-| continue to excite that admiration for ages to 
pherson. Until a very recent period, many of the}come. These ruins are described by an Irish 
poems of Ossian were repeated by several of the | orator as “ at once a temple and a fi rtress, the seat 
inhabitants. Slieve-na-man is also remarkable in | of religion and nationality ; where councils were 
tradition as having been the scene of the most | held, where princes assembled ; the scene of courts 
celebrated hunting-match of the Fenians, the best | and of synods; and on which it is impossible to 
look without feeling the heart at 

once elevated and touched by the 

noblest as well as the most solemn 





recollections,” 

Cashel has a history reaching 
far back into the past. Here, in 
1172, Henry II. received the hom- 
age of Donald O'Brien, and held a 
memorable synod of Irish clergy. 
During the long and cruel con- 
tests between the Butlers and Fitz- 
geralds, the city was a frequent 
sufferer. 

The White-boys—whose origin is 
derived from the scattered banns 
of Rapparees that succeeded the 
War of Revolution—began, ac- 
cording to Arthur Young, in Tip- 
perary ; and their aggressions were 
* owing to some enclosures of com- 

; : mons, which they threw down, 
 Qiltaaees leveling the ditches,” in conse- 
quence of which they were first 

known by the name of “ Levelers.”’ Dr. Camp- 
bell says: “The original cause of the rising of the 


description of which is contained in an ancient 
poem ascribed to Ossian. 

Near to Clonmel is a holy well dedicated to St. | White-boys was this: some landlords in Munster 
Patrick, to the waters of which miraculous virtues | let their lands to cottiers far above their value; 
It was once a favorite resort for | and, to lighten their burden, allowed commonage 
pilgrims. to their tenants by way of recompense. After- 

In Cahir, a few miles to the westward of Clon-| ward, in despite of all equity, contrary to all com- 
mel, is a castle on the banks of the River Suir, | pacts, the landlords enclosed these commons, and 
which oceupies the site of a structure of the re- precluded their unhappy tenants from the only 
motest antiquity. This castle has played an im- | means of making their bargains tolerable.’’ These 
portant part in Irish history. “White-boys” received their name from their 

Upon the River Suir is a stone bridge of great) ‘‘ wearing their shirts over their coats, for the 
antiquity, upon which William ITI. is said to have | sake of distinction in the night.’’ The operations 
signed the Charter of Cashel. The remains of an|of the White-boys were principally limited to 
old circular round tower, which in former times| Munster. Although first organizing in the name 
protected the pass, continue in a tolerable state of | of right and justice, to revenge a grievous wrong, 
preservation. In the neighborhood is seen the | they shortly became the veriest outlaws in charac- 
singular Rath, the ‘“‘ Moat of Knockgraffon,”’ an | ter, administering unlawful oaths, opposing the 
artificial mound of earth rising about seventy feet | collection of taxes, and subjecting all who resisted 
above the summit of a hill on which it was con- | them, who were so unfortunate as to fall into their 
power, to the most horrible tortures. 

Ireland is somewhat noted for its organized 
bands of self-constituted protectors of the public 
welfare, who not infrequently carried their zeal 
beyond the limits of moderation. Thus, at the 


are ascribed, 


structed. At its base may be traced the founda- 
tions of an extensive castle, one of the square 
towers of which still exists. It was built in the 
year 1108, and ranks among the oldest construc- 
tions of the kind in Ireland. Tradition says that 
eighteen of the kings of Munster were born and | same time the White-boys existed in Munster, in 
The Moat of Knockgraf- | the province of Ulster, in the north of Irland, the 
There | ‘* Steel-boys”’ and the *‘ Oak-boys”’ were exciting 
the people to insubordination. The ‘* Peep-o’-day- 
boys”? also originated at the north about the year 
1785, and owed their title to their custom of visit- 


reared within its walls. 
fon is indeed a treasury of legendary lore. 
still exist a store of traditions of the ancient Irish 
kings, and of the fairies which still continue to 
guard their hereditary dominions, to which they 
are expected, at some future period, to lay claim. | ing the houses of Roman Catholics at daybreak in 
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ERR, 


The society has latterly been r¢ 
The re 


* Terre 


search of arms. 
vived under the name of * Ribbon-men.”’ 
been “* Thrashers’? in Connaught; 
the “‘Carders,” the * Rockites, 
* Paddeen Cars,’’ the 


havé 
Alts”’ in Clare; 
the “* Moyle Rangers,”’ the * 
“(Caravets,” and the “Shanavests.’’ It is un-| 
doubtedly true that the people of Ireland have 
had grey ious burdens to bear, imposed upon them | 
hoth by government and by the non-resident pro- 


prietors of the soil. Butthe means taken to resist | 


these wrongs have often been objectionable in the 
evils, 


extreme, and led to still greate: 


The traveller should not leave Tipperary with- 


famouse caves of Mitchelstown, 
bor 


out visiting the 
in the extreme south of the country, on the 
ders of Cork. A eave in this neighborhood had 
been remarkable for centuries; but on the 2d of 
May, 1833, a man while quarrying for stones 
opened a “gateway to a magnificent palace of 
nature.”” The hill in which this new cave exists 
rises in nearly the centre of a valley which sepa- 
rates the Galtee and Knockmeledown chains of 
mountains. The ‘* Cave,” as it is called, is rather | 
a series of caves of vast extent, and wonderful and |} 
beautiful in appearance, ornamented, as caverns 
not infrequently are, with pillars and arches of 
stalactites and stalagmites, 

Waterford is the least interesting, and certainly 
the least picturesque, of all the counties of South- 
ern Ireland. It resembles Cornwall not only in 
the ruggedness and barrenness of its surface, but 


in the mineral wealth which lies concealed within 
its bosom. 

At Ardmore, on the banks of the Black- 
water, stands a round tower and ruins. 
The ruins are of two churches, which are 
said to date nearly or quite back to the 
time of St. Declan, who lived in the latter 
part of the fourth century and the early 
part of the fifth. 

This part of Ireland was in former times 
specially noted for its superstition, and 
traces of this still remain among the peas- 
antry. The county is plentifully supplied _ , 
with holy wells and various objects of ae 
peculiar sanctity, which had the reputa- 
tion of healing diseases and remitting sins, 
Asa consequence, pilgrims used to abound, 
and are even yet not unknown. 

Though much of the country is devoid * 
of picturesqueness, the valley through 
which flows the Blackwater is fertile, 
wooded and pleasing. Every now and 
then the interest of the scenery is enhanced 
by some ruin of castle or church. The 
most remarkable of the many ruins to be 
encountered between Youghal and Lis- 
more, are Rencrew, once the property of Sir] 
Walter Raleigh, and originally belonging to the | 
Knights Templars. The castle sustained many | 
sieges during the several Irish wars. It was the 
birthplace of Robert Boyle, the philosopher, who 
was the seventh son and fourteenth child of the 
first Earl of Cork. The castle is situated on a 
steep rock, rising perpendicularly from the river, 
surrounded by the thick foliage of gigantic 
trees; while here and there, both above and 


| pect; it extends miles upon miles. 
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t 
below a light bridge, the eye falls upon a salmon 


weir, 
Kerry is the extreme western county of Lreland, 
situated in the province of Munster. The scenery 
of this county is in striking contrast with that of 
Waterford. The entrance to the southern portion 
of the county is made from Cork, through a tunnel 
about two hundred yards in length, cut through 
peaks to a mountain which overlook 
Mrs. 8S. C. Hall says: * As the travel- 


rocks 
Gilenyarit, 
ler emerges froin comparative darkness, a scene 


of striking magnificence bursts upon him—very 


opposite in character to that which he leaves be- 


hind him; for while his eye retains the rich and 


| cultivated beauty of the wooded and watered glen, 


he is startled by the contrast of barren and fright- 
ful precipices, along the bank of which he is 
riding, and gazes with a shudder down into the 
far-off valley, where a broad and angry stream is 
diminished by distance into a mere line of white. 
Nothing can exceed the wild grandeur of the pros- 
Scattered 
through the vale and among the hill-slopes are 
many cottages, white always, and generally slated, 
while to several of them are attached the pic- 
turesque lime-kilns, so numerous in all parts of 
the country.” 

The scenery tones down as the traveller ap- 
proaches Killarney; and when that locality is 
reached he finds himself in fairy land. The lakes 
of Killarney are three in number—the Upper 
Lake, the Tore or Middle, and the Lower Lake 










id 


CASTLE AND WEIR AT LISMORE. 


The Upper Lake is the smallest of the three, and 
much narrower than either of the others, but for 
grace and beauty it is unsurpassed by them. Itis 
situated in the midst of an amphitheatre of moun- 
tains, which close in upon it. The three lakes are 
separated by very narrow channels, and two of 
them have scarcely any perceptible division. The 
Lower Lake is studded with emerald islands, 
while the Middle Lake unites the wild magnifi- 
cence of the Upper with the grace and softness of 
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the Lower. One of the modes of visiting the 
Upper Lake is through the Gap of Dunloe, which 
is itself one of the greatest wonders of Killarney. 
It presents a scene rarely paralleled for wild gran- 
deur and stern magnificence. Its deep ravine 
seems to confirm the popular tradition that it was 
produced by a stroke of the sword of one of the 
giants of old, which divided the mountains and 
left them apart forever. When the pass termi- 


nates, the tourist suddenly comes upon a scene of 


unrivaled beauty. Before him is the Upper Lake, 
and above the “ Black Valley,” 


winds the waters of the stream which feeds the 


THE EAGLE’S NEST. 


lake. On the side of a lofty hill in this valley is 
the ** Logan Stone,”’ or, as the peasants call it, the 
“ Balance Rock ’’—doubtless a druidical remain of 
remote antiquity. 

A narrow and tortuous channel about four miles 
in length leads from the Upper to the Middle or 
Tore Lake. About midway is the far-famed 
‘*Eagle’s Nest,’ the most perfect, glorious and 
exciting of the Killarney echoes. The rock, which 
is a miniature mountain, obtains its name from 
the fact that for centuries it has been the location 
of an eyrie, so situated as to be secure from all 
human trespassers. 
form, about one thousand seyen hundred feet 
high, thickly clothed with evergreens, but bare 
toward the summit. 


In the Lower Lake, which is much larger than 
land grasped my hand, laughing with the eager- 


either of the others, there are about thirty-five 
islands, nearly the whole of them clothed in the 
richest verdure. On Ross Island are the remains 
of Ross Castle, a tall, square, embattled building, 
which forms a conspicuous feature in the land- 
scape from every part of the lake. It was built 
many centuries ago by one of the Donoghues, 
whose fame abounds in this region, 

The lakes of Killarney are not the only objects 
of interest in this section of the country. There 
are numerous “ loughs,’’ more or less picturesque 
or famous; while the far-famed caves in its north- 
ern borders are well worthy of a visit. 


Tr is one of the most beautiful compensations of 
this life that no man can sincerely try to help an- 


-pany for mother,’ she said ; and once or twice she 


other without helping himself, 


through which | 


| in features ;” 


The rock is of a pyramidal | 
ithat she had a visitor from her native State, who 
| knew people in the town where her nearest kin- 


| AN AFTERNOON WITH LAURA BRIDGMAN, 
BY AMANDA B, HARRIS, 


WRITER has just given in the Christia, 

Union om article on the blind children at 

the Institution at South Boston, in which 

is a paragraph about Laura Bridgman. Let mit 

supplement it with some little incidents connected 
with my visit to her about a fortnight ago. 

If any one supposes that by reason of her de- 





privation she is queer or awkward in person or 
manners, he is altogether in error. There is 
When 


a member ot 


nothing at all singular in her appearance, 

I entered the parlor, 
the family with whom she lives 
was playing on the piano, and 
close beside le r, on a low seat, 
there was a very slight, very erect, 
quiet, self-possessed looking girl, 
who seemed to be list ning to the 
music, While her hands were busy 
over some crocheting or similar 
work, She would have been taken 
for a guest who was nimbly fash- 
jioning some pretty article while 
being entertained with music. The 
expression of her face was bright 
and interested ; and one watching 
her satisfied look would have been 
slow to believe that she did not 
hear. The green shade over her 

eyes indicated that she was one of 

the blind. She had on a brown 
| dress,a blue ribbon at the neck, a gold ring and 
| chain, and a watch or locket in her belt—a neatly- 
| attired, genteel, lady-like person, looking about 
' thirty-five, though her age is really not far from 
forty-four, with soft, brown hair, smooth and fine, 


}a well-shaped head, fair complexion and hand- 


some features. That was Laura. Dr. Howe spoke 


}of her as “comely and refined in form and atti- 


tude, graceful in motion and positively handsome 
and of her *‘ expressive face,’’ which, 
indeed, in sensibility and intelligence is above 
instead of below the average. 

As soon as the information was conveyed to her 


| dred live, she came swiftiy across the room, leav- 


ing her work on the centre-table as she passed it, 
ness of achild. Then she sat down face to face 
with the lady who has charge of her, and com- 
menced an animated conversation, by the manual 
alphabet, easily understood by one who has prac- 
ticed it; but the sleight-of-hand by which the 
fingers of the friendly hostess, manipulating on 
Laura’s slender wrists, communicated with that 
living consciousness shut in there without one 
perfect sense except of taste and touch, was some- 
thing mysterious, inscrutable to my duller sense, 
Yet that the communication was delinite, quick, 
incisive, so to speak, was manifest enough, for 
Laura’s face beamed, and she was all alert. Partly 
by the letters and partly by signs, she said a great 
deal to me, She ‘‘ ought to be at home to be com- 
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wshioned the word ** Mam-ma”’ listinctly 
vith her lips. With regard to this vocal expres- 
sion, Dr. Howe says: “She has attained 
facility for talking in the manual alphabet, that I 
regret that I did not try also to teach her to Spx ak 
She 


very ¢ 


such 


bv the vocal organs, or regular speech.” 
asked if I knew a member of her family now 
lead, and said, “‘ That was a long year after Carl 
died.” She seemed brimming over with things 

tell me, and wanted me to know her 
teaching some of the blind girls to sew, which is 
nart of her daily employment in the school near 
by, and which she takes great pride in, threading 
the needles and making her pupils pick out their 
work if it is not done nicely. She is a good seam- 
stress herself, does fancy work, and can run a 


about 


sewing-machine, 

Next, she caught hold of my hand and led me 
up two flights of stairs to her room to show me 
her things; but the first movement was to take 
me to the window, where she patted on the glass 
ind signified that I should see what a pleasant 
prospect there was from it. And there she, who 
had never seen or heard, waited by my side in 


AND 


great content while I looked and listened: the sky | 


was blue, with white clouds floating over it, and | 


rds were singing; it was a perfect April day, but 
she could get no consciousness of it except in the 
softness of the air. Yet her face was radiant, and 
she stood there as if she both saw and heard. I 
wish I eould bring before all those who are dis- 

mtented with their lot, repining because God has 
withheld something from them or taken some- 
thing away, the cheerful face of this girl who has 
so little but who acvepts it as if she had all; who 


has never seen a human countenance or heard a| 


liuman voice, who in the infinite glory and beauty 
of this outward world has no part, shut in by her- 
self in that silent, dark, unchanging, awful lone- 
Liness, 

The next act was to show me how springy her 


bed was, then she deliberately took off my shaw, | 
as if she meant business, and showed me all the } 


pretty things and conveniences she had in her 
room, opening every box and drawer and dis- 


playing the contents ; her jet chain she laid against | 


her neck, her bows and collars and embroidered 


. " ' 
handkerchiefs were taken up one by one, then 


deftly replaced in their proper receptacles; her 
writing materials, sewing implements, little stat- 
iettes, trinkets, large I had to see them all, 
ind and it with th 
greatest her fingers the 
of her best winter dress 


rLing 


then her wardrobe, was 
delight she ran 
of the flounce 
ind the cuirass basque, as if to say that her things 
were in the latest fashion. Finally she took out a 
sheet of paper, pressed it down on her French 
writing-board, examined the point of her pencil, 
wid wrote her autograph, * God is love and truth. 
L. N. Bridgman ;’’ 
and spool-box produced a 


ove! 


“shirrs”’ 


and then from her needle-¢ 


ase 
cambric needle and fine 
cotton, and showed me how she threaded a needle, 
which was done by holding the eye against the tip 
of her tongue, the exquisite nicety of touch in her 
tongue guiding her to pass the thread through. 
It was done in an instant, though it seemed im- 


possible to do it at all, and then she presented me 
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the threaded needle triumphantly, having secured 
it by slipping a knot. 

After descending to the parlor she told me how 
kind it was in Dr. Howe to fit her up such a pretty 
and then I must go into the school-r« 
whither she led me by the hand, and introduced 
me to several of her friends among the pupils, 
and when I took my departure she would have 
to the door to tell me which 


room 5 OTN, 


the teacher go with me 
car to take. 

The last report of Dr. 
ticulars relating to the 
this very interesting girl into communication wit! 
fellow-creatures, making her the 
patiently, laboriously, lovingly 


Howe gives some par 


way in which he brought 


her “one of 
human family,’ 
going over a tedious process month after month 
and year after year, until she became what she is. 
He gives also some information with regard to he: 
circumstances. She has a home during the cold 
the Institution ; earns little 
money making bead-baskets,”’ etc., and has 
the interest of two thousand dollars, which was 
bequeathed to her by two friends, mother and 
‘but still she barely receives enough 
for necessary articles of dress,’”’ he adds, gently 

the needs of “this dear child” for 
whom he has done so much, to any who may be 
“disposed to make any addition to the Loring 


r at she “a 


by 


daughter ; 


suggesting 


Fund ”’ for her support.—t hristian Union. 


“ UNBELONGINGNESS.” * 
BY ABBY DE WOLF. 
~ QUOTE a word that speaks to me, 
A word not felt by many,) 
Which saith, ‘‘Oh, none belong to thee, 

And thou dost not to any.” 
Friends are raised up my wounds to dress, 

Blest be each kind endeavor,) 
But, oh! this unbelongingness 

Is frowning on me ever. 
Old age doth a belonging need, 

That will the more endear it; 
To aid with tender word and deed, 

The overburdened spirit. 
None who belonged to me are left 

My daily toil to lighten ; 
Of those who loved me thus bereft, 

What can my pathway brighten? 
hing, sick and faint 
t Heaven to 


this ¢ 


? 
Oh! I am aching, sik 


one doth | 


he L 


thou, mv soul, a 


ve Divine, 


. wrongil 
essed Saviour, make me Thine 


The | the true be 


est 


Struggling upon a troubled sea, 


waters overwheln 
I can lift mine eyes to Thee 
Thou lt not ¢ 
Thy strength for me the tide will s 
hy love adi love revealeth 
Only to touch Thy 
Fhe broken spirit healeth. 


wilt ondemn me. 


garment’s hem, 


I thi Mrs. A. D, T. Whit 


nK) DY 
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TWO ROGUES. 


BY MRS, E. B, DUFFEY. 
| IVING all alone in a silent house I stay, | Losing playthings here, and dropping playthings 





a 


No one speaking to me through the weary | there ; 
day ; Letting song and laughter echo everywhere. 
Reading, sewing, knitting, doing this and that, 
No companions have I but my dog and cat. Little rogues, I see you, peeping down at me, 
None to say good-morning, spring with willing} With your laughing eyes, and faces full of glee. | 





dip an6 CRDi SecA AED Caer 


feet, | How your presence brings the gladness to my 
None good-evening bid me with their kisses sweet. heart! 
| Would you could come to me, and never more 


I’ve a next-door neighbor more fortunate than T; | depart! 


Thinking of her blessings, I sometimes pause and | Darlings, you are welcome, come whene’er you 
sigh. will; 

Little children scamper in and out all day, Blessed is the home you with your sunshine 

Making dreadful racket at their merry play ; fill! 
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ma DES AND ITS COLOSSUS. 


BY C,. 


HODES was an island in the Grecian Archi- 
pelago, lying between Crete and Candia. 


plies, which means the Isle of Roses. 
only about forty-six miles long by eighteen wide. 
Its capital, the City of Rhodes, in the north-east 


It was bright and beautiful as its name im- 
It is small, 


part of the island, was in ancient times one of the 
most celebrated of Greek cities. It was sacred to 
the sun, and its inhabitants worshipped Apollo, 
It as 
now about fifteen thousand inhabitants, and the 
whole island about thirty thousand, 
merly a republic, and had many noble works of 
art, and played an important part in history, for 
with its serene sky, its healthy climate, its fertile 
soil and fine fruits, it was rich and powerful. 

The island is traversed by a mountain chain, 
which is covered with forests of great value, and 
its valleys are well watered and very productive; 
oranges, lemons, figs, pomegranates and other 
fruits being exported in large quantities. 

The republic of Rhodes was, at last, conquered 
by the Romans, and since it was under their rule, 
it has been governed by the Greek emperors, by 


whom they considered the god of the sun, 


the Genoese, by the Knights of St. John of Jeru- | 


salem, who held it more than two hundred years, 
and by the Turks; when Solyman was in power, 
it was first governed by a Turkish pasha, 

The city is strongly fortified. The walls which 
enclose the city were built by the Knights of St. 
John. Its people are Turks, Greeks and Jews, 
with a few Roman Catholics, who have a chapel 
and school, There are more than thirty mosques 
and several synagogues, The Greeks have ten 
churches and many schools of different grades. 
The Turks have three Mohammedan golleges and 
a library of a thousand volumes, 

The City of Rhodes was celebrated for its brazen 
Colossus—one of the seven wonders of the world, 
which stood at the entrance to its harbor. In 
ancient times the people had public ceremonies in 
honor of Apollo whenever they gained a victory 
over their enemies, or considered themselves par- 
ticularly favored by their deity. 

Demetrius, who was as remarkable for his vices 
as for the virtues of his character, once besieged 
the City of Rhodes, but the people so ably resisted, 
that the enemy were compelled to abandon their | 
enterprise. The Rhodians were filled with grati- 
tude to their deity, and, feeling that an event so 
important ought not to without 
notice, they summoned a council to decide in what 
manner they might best express their divine ado- | 
ration to the god of the sun. Egetus, an ancient 
mariner, was chosen to address the multitude. 
The Grecians honored age, and listened 
reverence to the words of experience. 


pass suitable 


with 


“My friends and children,” said he, “ my voice 
is feeble, but my heart is strong. For what have 
I been saved, when shipwrecked, and raised from 
the depths of the mighty waters, but to offer my | 
incense to the god of the sea and land. It is my 
proposal that we build a statue to Apollo. Let it 


| 
be a colossal one, let it encompass sea and land, | 





It was for- | 


} it. 
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let its foundation be the eternal rocks, let its head 


For this purpose I offer two-thirds of my posses- 
I yt 


be surroun ry the halo of the morning light. 
sions.”’ 

Enthusiastic cheers followed. Not a dissenting 
heard. ** We will 


was the universal exclamation. 


voice was have a Colossus of 
Rhodes !”’ 

Every citizen, in imitation of Egetus, contributed 
a] Then they 
e] , of Lindus, for the artist. 


t 
t 


unanimously 
He 


disciple of Lysippus, in the early 


ar 


of his property. 
ected Chars was 
the 
bloom of manhood, and the grandson of old Ege 
tus. He would have the inheritor of the 
wealth now dedicated He was re- 
quested to name the sum necessary for a bronze 
He named what he thought would be 
the cost of a statue fifty feet high. 
doubled the sum, and requested him to erect a 
statue one hundred and five feet high. He imme- 
diately set about the work. Its feet were to rest 
on the two piers which formed the entrance of the 
harbor. A winding staircase was to ascend within 
| to the top, from which could be seen by glasses 
| the shores of Syria and the ships on the coast of 
Egypt. Around its neck the glasses were to be 
fastened for general use. 
Chares, of Lindus, worked with ardor; his ele- 
vated conceptions could not be subjugated to the 


favorite 
been 
to the statue, 


Colossus. 


The citizens 


| items of expense, For twelve years he had worked 
| on the statue, scarcely allowing himself any rest, 
rising in its glorious 
| majesty, he became satisfied that the money de- 


jand as the Colossus was 


posited in his hands was quite inadequate to finish 
Even if his estimate for a statue fifty feet high 
had been correct, the expense of one one hundred 
and five feet high, instead of being twice the 
amount would be more than three times as much, 
all the parts being largely increased. Had Egetus 
been living, Chares might have found in him a 
counsellor and friend, but his grandfather had 
been borne to his last asylum, in his ninetieth 
year, and the artist had no one to consult but his 
tender and sensitive wife. He had struggled with 
want and poverty; now he feared disgrace. 
As his wife watched the languid eye, the pale 
cheek, the trembling hand and wild glances of her 
| husband, her course was decided; for in that 
glance she saw insanity. She went to the autho- 
rities of the city and stated the whole truth. They 
listened to her statement, and sent her back with 
They would make all things 





hope and comfort, 
right. 

** All will now be well, we shall be happy, and 
you will see the noble work completed,” she said, 
as she entered their room, where all was silent. 

She had rightly seen insanity in hiseye. Ina 
closet of the room, suspended by a cord, the deed 


|of suicide was done, and the sorrow and despair 


of the artist ended. The honors of funeral rites 


| were decreed to him by the people, and he was 


buried near the statue of the god. 
Laches finished the statue. It stood with the 
feet on the opposite moles, and the vessels passed 


beneath. For six hundred years the Rhodians 


considered it an object of divine worship, the one 


god, before whom all nations should bow. Pliny, 
the elder, says, ‘‘It excited more astonishment 
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than all the other colossal statues ever known.’’| She was born at Thornton, in the West Riding 
Tt was after a day of public ceremony in honor of lof Yorkshire, on the 2Ist of April, 1816, Hes 
Apollo, that the statue was broken by an earth- | father was a clergyman, Irish by birth, but wi 

quake, and fell. It lay a ruin till Rhodes, the | out any trace of his origin, either in language ; 
city of wealth, of taste and consecrated to Apollo, | features, In 1820, the family removed to Hawor) 
was taken hy Saracens, in A. D, 684, when it | a place whose name will alway s be associated wit}, 
was sold to a Jew merchant, The statue was| that of the Brontés, There were at this tiny six 
finished three hundred years before the coming of| little children, the eldest scarce seven Years old. 


| Or 





Christ. | The mother was in delicate health, and died x 
Dunellen, Je afterward, 
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CHARLOTTE BRONTE. | Mr. Bronté was devotedly attached to his wife, 
but reserved and eccentric in his intercourse with 
others. The children were thus left very much to 
AS eyer novel more absorbing in its inte- | themselves. Their amusements were siagularly 
rest than the story of Charlotte Bronté's | unchildlike. They read the newspapers, W roie 
life, as told by her friend, Mrs, Gaskell? | plays and acted them, and published a monthly 
Mrs. Gaskell, like Carlyle in “* Oliver Cromwell,” | magazine in manuscript. Mr. Bronte said that he 
lets her subject speak for herself whenever it is | could converse with his eldest daughter, Maria, 
possible. Thus, in personal memoranda, such as | on any of the leading topics of the day when she 


BY MRS. ELLEN M. MITCHELL, 


SIERRAS acta anleron AE eRe, 








extracts from letters and scraps of early writings, 


we have Charlotte Bronté’s own testimony to the 


facts of her life and their influence upon her char- 
acter, 


was eleven years old. At the age of twelve, Char- 
lotte made out a catalogue of the works she had 
written up to that time. There was some twenty- 


| two volumes, in manuscript, of course, and written 
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minutely that it is almost impossible to read 


them without a microscope. Charlotte was very 
hort sighted. 

The two elder girls, Maria and Elizabeth, died 
1825. within six weeks of each other. Theil 
vas hastened, if not actually brought about 
the hardships endured in that school of which 


ve a faithful picture in ** Jane Eyre.’’ Char- 


wel 
herself never grew an inch from the day she 
ind was constantly troubled while there 
with a gnawing sensation of hunger. 


Helen Burns,” Mrs. Gaskell says, “is as exact 
inscript of Maria Bronté as Charlotte’s won- 
lerful power of reproducing character could give.” 
rhe scenes between her and ‘‘ Miss Scatcherd”’ 
ually took place. Both ‘‘Miss Temple’ and 
Miss Secatenerd”’’ were at once recognized by 
Charlotte's fellow-pupils. It was a just tribute to 
nerits of one, and a just retribution for what 
ther had made her sister suffer. 

lhe children clung the closer after this bereave- 

An elder sister of their mother, Miss Bran- 

,had come to Haworth and takén charge of 

wousehold, She was a good woman, and tried 

lo her duty toward her young charges. She 

i them, too, in her way, but it was a cold, un- 
demonstrative kind of affection, 

Under her teaching, the three girls became 

tsin all kinds of domestic work, Charlotte 

s was a dainty housekeeper, and as able at 

needle as at the pen. The exeellence of her 

ikery was known and appreciated long before 
f her books, 

We have a description of her at fifteen, when 
she again left home for school. She was small 
nd plain, like her heroine, ** Jane Eyre,’’ but had 

tiful hands and feet, and eyes that glowed 
itha wonderful light. ‘I never saw the like in 
uy other human creature,”’ says Mrs. Gaskell. 

Her experience at this second school was a happy 

ind very different from that she had gone 
through with at the first. The principal teacher, 
Miss Wooler, afterward became her lifelong friend. 
Though by no means sociable, or fond of play, 
she was a favorite with her companions. She was 
obliging, always ready to do what they 
shed, and an invaluable story-teller at night, 


sometimes frightening her listeners nearly out of 


ir wits. She fully realized the value of educa- 

n, and diligently improved her opportunities. 
\fler a stay of two years at this school, she re- 
irned home, and at once began to teach her sis- 
s what she had herself learned. A cherished 
ect was soon after realized; Mr. Bronté pro- 
1 his children with a teacher in drawing. 
Chey had all a strange love for this art, and the 
three sisters “would take and analyze any draw- 
ng Which came in their way, and find out how 
much thought had gone to its composition, what 
is it Was intended to suggest, and what it did 
suggest.”’ Charlotte had once a notion of making 
her living as an artist, and nearly destroyed her 
esight by the minuteness with which she exe- 
uted her drawings. Yet none of the family ever 
ittained proficiency in the art, not even Bran- 
ell, whose talent his sisters seem to haye over- 





Branwell’s fate is well known, He was a young 
man of great promise, the idol of his family, but 
fell into habits of dissipation, and ruined himself 
by an intrigue with a married woman of nearly 
twice hisage, That she acted the part of temptress 
does not excuse his guilt. He nearly broke the 
hearts of his poor father and sisters. It was almost 
a relief when he died, still young, but worn out 
with dissipation. 

In July, 1835, Charlotte returned to Miss Wooler’s 
school, accompanied by her sister Emily, the 
former as teacher, the latter as pupil. But Emily 
suffered so from home-sickness that her health 
gave way. “I felt in my heart she w vuld die,” 
Charlotte says, “if she did not go home, and with 
this conviction obtained her recall.’”’ She had 
only been three months at school. 

Emily never left home but twice after that, 
once as governess for six months, and again when 
she and Charlotte went to Brussels. The same 
suffering and conflict ensued each time, and, 
though she conquered, the victory cost her dear. 

It seemed as if the desolate character of the 
scenery around Haworth harmonized with her 
peculiar genius. Haworth lies on the side of a 
steep hill, and the parsonage overlooks the village. 
No trees are to be seen, only a few stunted shrubs 
and bushes. The snow sweeps down in the win- 
ter, burying up everything. Beyond the village 
lie the moors, desolate expanses, dark with heath. 
It is only high up among their ridges that “* ima- 
gination ean find rest for the sole of her foot, and 
even if she finds it there, she must be a solitude- 
loving raven—no gentle dove. If she demand 
beauty to inspire her, she must bring it inborn; 
these moors are too stern to vield any product so 
delicate. The eye of the gazer must itself burn 
with a purple light, intense enough to perpetuate 
the brief flower-flush of August on the heather, 
or the rare sunset-smile of June; out of his heart 
must well the freshness, that in latter spring and 
early summer brightens the bracken, nurtures 
the moss and cherishes the starry flowers that 
spangle for a few weeks the pasture of the moor- 
sheep.’ 

The dwellers among these Yorkshire hills area 


eat natural shrewd- 


peculiar people. They have ¢ 
ness and self-reliance. Their manners are abrupt, 
their speech harsh, their independence almost 
When they have once 


made up their minds, that is the end of it; you 


\ 


rgves upon rudeness, 


cannot change their opinions. They are good 
friends, but bitter enemies. Hatreds are often 
bequeathed from one generation to another. 

A knowledge of their character is indispensable 
to a full understanding of the Bronté novels. For 
many of the scenes there condemned as unnatural 
were copied from real life. What Charlotte says 





of her sisters is equally true of herself. ** They 
had no thought of filling their pitchers at the well- 
spring of other minds; they always wrote from 
the impulses of nature, the dictates of intuition, 
and from such stores of observation as their 
limited experience had enabled them to amass.” 
In 1842, Charlotte and Emily went to Brussels 
for the purpose of studying French, preparatory 


to starting a school of their own. Anne, the 
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youngest sister, was left at home as housekeeper. seen and felt. We have here no flowery meta. 
Previous to this, all three had successively filled | phors or distorted views of life; everything js 
the position of governess in various families. plain, direct and truthful. The thoughts are as 
It was fated that their project of a school should | simply expressed as those of Wordsworth, with g 
never be realized. First, Miss Branwell died, and | like reverent feeling and trust in the goodness ang 
the two sisters were recalled from Brussels; then | wisdom of God, But there the resemblance ceases, 
occurred the fatal episode in their brother's life; | Wordsworth was in no respect their teacher 
and later Mr. Bronte was threatened with total) guide; they simply went to nature herself, as }y 
blindness. With Christian patience and resigna- had done, and drank from the same well of jn- 
tion, these noble sisters bore each fresh calamity. | spiration. 


Who knows but Charlotte’s genius shone the In the subjects chosen, and the manner in which 
brighter that it had passed through such a crucible they were treated, each writer shows a disting 
of suffering? | individuality. Strange to say, Charlotte's verses 


We have this account of the circumstances that | are inferior to those of her sisters. Emily's rank 
led to the publication of their first book. ‘ One highest, and are full of power and imagination, 
day, in the autumn of 1845,’’ Charlotte writes, “1 Her great soul ought always to have expressed 
accidentally lighted on a MS, volume of verse in | itself in poetry; there only she attains to refined 
my sister Emily's handwriting. Of course, I was | and pleasing utterance, Tho same might perhaps 
not surprised, knowing that she could and did) be said of Anne, for it seems inconceivable that 
write verse. I looked it over, and something | one so gentle should have written ** The Tenant of 
more than surprise seized me—a deep conviction | Wildfell Hall.”’ The very spirit of devotion and 
that these were not common effusions, nor the | self-sacrifice breathes through her poems. 
poetry women generally write. I thought them! Notwithstanding the ill-success of their first 
condensed and terse, vigorous and genuine, To | effort, the sisters were not discouraged, but each 
my ear, they had also a peculiar music—wild, | set to work on a prose tale, Charlotte produced 
melancholy and elevating. My sister Emily was |‘ The Professor; Emily, ** Wuthering Heights; 
not a person of demonstrative character, nor one | and Anne, “Agnes Grey.” After having been 
on the recesses of whose mind and feelings, even | refused by various publishers, ‘* Wuthering 
those nearest and dearest to her could, with im-| Heights’’ and *“ Agnes Grey’’ were finally a 
punity, intrude unlicensed ; it took hours to recon- | cepted. 


cile her to the discovery I had made, and days to| ‘“* Wuthering Heights,’’’ Charlotte tells us, 
persuade her that sach poems merited publica-|‘**was hewn in a wild work-shop, with simpk 
tion. * * * Meantime, my younger sister quietly | tools, out of homely materials. The statuary 


produced some of her own compositions, intima- | found a granite block on a solitary moor; gazing 
ting that, since Emily's had given me pleasure, I | thereon, he saw how from the crag might be 
might like to look at hers. I could not but be a/ elicited a head, savage, swart, sinister; a form 
partial judge, yet I thought that these verses, too, | moulded at least with one element of grandeur 
had a sweet, sincere pathos of their own. We had | power. He wrought with a rude chisel, and from 
very early cherished the dream of one day becom- | no model but the vision of his meditations. With 
ing authors. This dream never relinquished even | time and labor, the crag took human shape; and 
when distance divided and absorbing tasks occu- | there it stands, colossal, dark and frowning, half 
pied us, now suddenly acquired strength and con- | statue, half rock ; in the former sense, terrible and 
sistency; it took the character of a resolve. We) goblin-like, in the latter, almost beautiful, for its 
agreed to arrange a small selection of our poems, | coloring is of mellow gray, and moorland moss 
and, if possible, get them printed. Averse to per- | clothes it, and heath, with its blooming bells and 
sonal publicity, we veiled our own names under | balmy fragrance, grows faithfully close to th 
those of Currer, Ellis and Acton Bell; the ambigu- | giant's foot.” 
ous choice being dictated by a sort of conscientious “Wuthering Heights" is a marvelous creation, 
scruple at assuming Christian names positively | and there is nothing hke it in the world of fiction. 
masculine, while we did not like to dcclare our- | Ev ery page is surcharged with passion; we seem 
selves women, because-—without at that time sus- | while reading it to be walking over a voleano, Its 
pecting that our mode of writing and thinking | atmosphere is oppressive; there is no touch of 
was not what is called feminine—we had a vague | grace or beauty anywhere; all is blackness and 
impression that authoresses are liable to be looked | desolation. adh 
on with prejudice; we had noticed how critics Heathcliff, the central figure of the story, is a 
sometimes use for their chastisement the weapon | very demon, the incarnation of wickedness, 
of personality, and for their reward a flattery, | ‘never once swerving in his arrow-straight course 
which is not true praise.” to perdition.”” As great a villain as Iago, he is 
It was not an easy matter to get this little book | coarser and more revolting. His savageness and 
printed. But at last a publisher was obtained, and | ferocity are that of a wild beast rather than of a 
it stole into life about the end of May, 1846. That human being. 
was all; it created nowhere any flutter of excite- We are glad to close the book, and shut out its 
ment; in the tumult of voices these three new | frightful pictures, It seems the production of 
ones were scarcely noticed, some intellectual Titan. Its rude force and origi- 
Yet the poems are in many ways remarkable. | nality fairly appal us. 
They are genuine, not imitations of other poets, | Ought it have been written? Ought such a 
but records of what the writers have themselves! character as Heathcliff to have been created? 
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“Jane Eyre’’ is an autobiography, the story of 
a woman’s life faithfully and fearlessly recorded, | 


Nothing is glossed over, nothing hidden; all is 


revealed with straightforward courage and direct- | 


ness. ‘*Conventionality,’’ she writes, ‘is not 
morality, self-righteousness is not religion. To 
attack the first is not to assail the last. To pluck 
the mask from the face of the Pharisee is not to 
lift an impious hand to the Crown of Thorns.” 


After reading that, one can understand her admi- | 


ration for Thackeray. Was she not following in 
the footsteps of the “ first social regenerator of the 
day ?”’ 

“Jane Eyre” was at first thought to be Char- 
lotte herself, and she admitted that there was a 
strong personal likeness between the two. It 
came about in this way. She once reproved her 
sisters for always making their heroines beautiful. 
They replied that it was impossible to make a 
heroine interesting otherwise. She answered, “IT 
will prove to you that you are wrong. I will 
show to you a heroine as small and plain as my- 
self, who shall be as interesting as any of yours.”’ 
Hence “Jane lyre,’ who, she averred, “is not 
myself any further than that.” 

As the story progressed, her own interest in it 
equalled that of her readers. When she came to 
“Thornfield’’ she could not stop, but went on 
writing incessantly for weeks until she had worked 
herself into a fever. She was then forced to stop, 
and the rest was written afterward in a calmer 
frame of mind. 

Never did hero stand out more real and living 
from the pages of a novel than “ Fairfax Roch- 
ester.”’ Strong and yet weak, full of inconsis- 
tencies, one moment sensible and affectionate, the 
next raving like a madman—he attracts us from 
first to last in spite of ourselves. Neither his 
faults nor his virtues are exaggerated; we see the 
man as he is, and admire even while we condemn. 
For were not his errors grandly atoned for at last 
when he risked his life to save that of the maniac 
wife who had been to him so long only a burden 
and disgrace ? 

One charge has been brought against “ Jane 
Eyre” that fills us with indignation. It is that of 
coarseness, and might with as much justice, or 
even more, be applied to Mrs, Browning's ** Aurora 
Leigh.’ Both works are alike free from that 
skin-deep sensitiveness which is afraid to call 
things by their right names, seeking to cover up 
the holiest truths with a mantle of false delicacy. 
It would be hard to find two women purer-minded, 
or more strictly conscientious in every relation of 
life, than Mrs. Browning and Charlotte Bronté; 
yet they were women who dared not tamper with 
falsehood, or shield hypocrisy. Where others 
would have kept silent, they courageously spoke, 


and whoever ealls such utterance coarse is inca- | 


pable of reading its higher meaning. 
“Shirley ’’ was commenced soon after the pub- 


lication of “Jane Eyre,’ and wrought out in the | 
midst of terrible calamities. Branwell and her | 
stwo sisters died during its progress; the first 


chapter written afterward was rightly called ‘* The 
Valley of the Shadow of Death.’’ The bitterness 
of her suffering is revealed in more than one pas- 


sage. Yetsadness is by no means its predominan; 
characteristic. It is a glad, sunny book, mor 
cheerful in tone than either ‘‘Jane Eyre” 9 
“ Villette.”” Mrs. Gaskell tells us that Charlott 
| tried to make it as much like a piece of actual lif 
}as possible. Many of the characters are portraits 
of real persons; “Shirley’’ herself is Charlotte's 
representation of her sister Emily, or, rather, oj 
what Emily might have been under happier cir- 
cumstances, 

Critics have described the book as good “ 4) 
round,”’ It has not the force or passion of * Jay 
| Eyre,’ nor the morbid gloom of * Villette,” ver 

possesses a certain harmony and smoothness 

| construction peculiar to itself. Its characters a 

strongly individualized, its pictures of scenery 
exquisite, and a vein of poetic imagination runs 
through the whole, lifting us somehow out of th 
real into the ideal, What can be more beautify 
than the following description of nature? 

**Nature is now at her evening prayers; she js 


; 


kneeling on those red hills, Isee her prostrat 


on the great steps of her altar, praying for a fa 
night for mariners at sea, for travellers in deserts 
for lambs on moors and untledged birds in woods 
I saw—I now see—a woman-Titan 
her robe of blue air spreads to the outskirts of tl 
heath, where yonder flock is grazing; a veil, whit 
as an avalanche, sweeps from her head to her feet 
and arabesques of lightning flame on its borders 
Under her breast I see her zone, purple like that 
horizon ; through its blush shines the star of ever 
ing. Her steady eyes I cannot picture; they a 
clear—they are deep as lakes—they are lifted ar 
full of worship—they tremble with the softness of 
love and the lustre of prayer. Her forehead has 
the expanse of a cloud, and is paler than the earl) 
moon, risen long before dark gathers; she reclines 
her bosom on the ridge of Stillbro’ Moor; her 
mighty hands are joined beneath it. So kneeling, 
face to face she speaks with God,” 

There was an interval of three years betweer 
the publication of “Shirley” and “ Villette. 
This silence illustrates better than anything els 
Charlotte Bronté’s extreme conscientiousness 
When questioned on the subject, she answered 
**T have not accumulated, since I published ‘ Shir- 
ley,’ what makes it needful forme to speak again; 
and, till ldo, may God give me grace to be dumb. 
Yet she might have enriched herself had she 
chosen, for no name was more popular than hers 
in the field of fiction. Her course is in striking 
contrast to that of the sensational authoresses ol 
our own day. 

As a psychological study, ** Villette” stands 
}unequalled. The characters are introduced casu- 
ally, as in actual life, then patiently dissected, and 
trait after trait accumulated, until every pecu- 
liarity becomes visible, and we know them foi 
what they really are, not for what they seem t 
the world. ‘Jane Eyre” and “ Shirley ”’ also ex- 
hibit this power of close analysis, though in a less 
degree, 
| Yet “ Villette’? is not a cheerful work; there ‘ 
| are passages in it positively painful. Having read 
| Charlotte Bronté’s life, we can understand how 
| they came to be writien. Living in that glocmy 
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- a 


house next the churchyard, without compan- 


0 
ionahip and within sight of her sisters’ graves, is 
it strange that her mind turned inward upon itself, 
and grew morbid at times? 


Lucy Snowe’s sufferings are doubtless in part a 
Beneath an outward ex- 


ript of her own. 
Lucy Snowe 


as cold as her name, 


tr 4 


hides a 


passion and imagination that, even though 


eonressed, Shines out at intervals with a mocking 
life ; the 


Chere is no grace or beauty in he! 


\ to her is stern and practical, and not dey | 
iis: yet she endures all calmly, if not sul 
ssively. * Lucy Snowe is not Charlott 
Bronte; neither was * Jane Eyre;’’ yet both oper 


us certain phases of her character and ex 


unre 


Paulina is an exquisite creation, vet is 
She had 


be 


know ledged. 


the 


herself felt and ac 
make this character 


most iu 


book, and lamented over her failure. But 

; Paulina has a fairy-like charm that would 
; 

st were she moulded out of substance less 











eis properly no hero in * Villette,” although 


G Bretton fills for a time that position; but 
erest is transferred from him at the last to 
P Emmanuel, It has been said that Thackeray 
the mind of the authoress when she con 


thi 
1s 


character of Paul Emmanuel, but w 
more probable that its original was to 1] 
M. Heat 7. her 


I keray, however, 


Brussels teacher. 
ind the Duke of Welling- 


yere her two heroes in real lift ; their p rtraits 


in her little sitting-room. ‘‘ And 


side by side 


ume up a lion out of Judah!” she exclaimed, 

st seeing Thackeray's picture by Lawrence. 

Yet even with him she was not wholly satisfied 
not, she thought, always exert himself 


est. She thus describes one of their inter 
<=: ** The giant sat before me; I was moved 
» him of some of his shortcomings; on \ 


faults came into mv head, and one bv on: 








I them out, and sought some explanat 
nee. He did defend himself like a ¢ 
1 Heathen; that is to say, the excuses 
ften worse than the rime itself,”’ 
In June, 1854, two years after the publication. of 
wily tte,’ Charlotte Bronté was married 
s curate, Arthur Nicholls, ‘* Now | 
ends, **sl is tasting h piness, afte 
ird struggle—atter many cares and 
sorrows.”’ 
iB alas! that happiness was destined t 
less than a yea wtel! vard, on tl sist « 
h, 1855, she died. During the last part of her 
: ness she lay in a stupor most of the time, 
ng out of it just before the end came, and 
ing her husband's prayer that God would 
her, she whispered: “Oh! Tam not going to 
im iI? Hewill not se parate us, we have been 
so happy.’ Even then it was for the tender and 
ithful husband, not for herself, that she feared. 
Of his desolation, and that of the bereaved old 
ther, when she was laid in her grave, who can 
speak? In the presence of great griefs silence 
ouly is eloquent. 
Iter mourners were to be found not only in the 
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world of letters, but among the poor, and fallen, 
and distressed, whom she had helped and com- 
She was atrue Christian in thought and 
Trials, 


forted. 
act, and her life bore witness to her faith. 
she knew, were divinely appointed, and she en- 


dured hers with a courage that seems wonderful 


when we remember her frail health and sensitive 


If she was misunderstood, it was 


organization. 
. had never known and could 


only by a few whe 

not appreciate her worth. Her memory may be 

safely trusted with those who, as Mrs. Gaskell 
know how to look with tender humility at 


Says, ** Ki 


faults and errors; how to admire generously exX- 


traordinaryv genius, and how to revere with wari, 


full hearts all noble virtues. 


TEMPTATION AND CHARACTER. 


rVVIE law of industry is one of the grandest of 
life, and ve in the min ind heart there is 

constant temptation to lolen Hence 
to battle against a life of repose is as essential as 














condition and lo« tv of man has its il tempta- 
t as it has local language | il diseases, 
he tempts to dress, to luxury the village to 
ndolence i i h hat | s plainly nd escapes 
the vanity of tl former that rises above the 
indolence of the latt is ¢ il 1 her As 
death is everywhere, so there proceeds fro! wh 
pin eC) I \ Hage in evil gen s 
eX n lux r extreme poverty extrem<¢ 
i n. or extreme indifference; extreme labor, 
extre! re S ind | s great man any- 
wl w! rises up every morning against the 
evil geniu f his place and presents his virtue 
iinst its \v , his will-power against its repose 
Wi I t nd the real foe ot the soul; and 
in tl \ guard ourselves against German 
inficde whe 1e 1 nen s perhaps th: 
Chris \ f ld; and int \ i men 
i vu s $ inst a e di sho] 
when the grand enet f the town is lence 
ind ti | e and priva in tion 
I } mptation of the plac and 
fioeht it luty f mal | nptation 1s 
ul t <] n wl good el er may 
I ] 1 in T 1 5 m { 
Kr I {) nt ] ~ ] SSeSs anv secu- 
} ro. h has beet tried. Mm 
! h I l } wis nstead havi 
iract SI ssessed nothing bu ni ence 
S] ! nothing leath or sin, nothing 
l she had seen! lishonor. Like a child, 
S| had innocence, but not an intelligent concep- 
tion n al worth It is by the measurement of 
sin by a long standing in a howling wilderness 
that the man of character is found. Men are born 
in innoeence, but thev die with character. The 
theorv of honesty is dear to all by nature, and 
hence the voung heart not yet out in the world 
feels that honesty is as easy as sleeping, or look- 
ing, or hearing. “Coming to early manhood, this 


innocent soul feels that integrity is as much his 
own as are his hands and his face. But the wheel 
of fortune turns him into the money market or 
into Congress, and before he is aware of it he has 
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no integrity left. The truth is, he never possessed 
any in the best sense of the word; but only 
entertained the theory as being true, and looked 
to the world of trial through the eyes of only inno- 
cence, 

The reason why so many fail of honor in public 
and private life is, that, setting out with the best 
intention; they do not realize in advance the dif- 
ference between the science and the art. They 
thought the science of honesty would save them, 
whereas the most powerful honor is that which 
has been tried, and stood the test—the honor that 
has been for forty days in the wilderness amid the 
siren voices of the world, the flesh and the devil. 
After a soul has once resisted temptation, it begins 
to pass from the science to the art; the meaning 
of integrity begins to unfold itself in the heart, 
and there comes the first consciousness of moral 








power. After it has for a few years withstood the 
trial, then honesty becomes no bare theory, but 
an actual trait of character; and every year of 
rectitude in the face of obstacles adds a new beauty | 
and glory to the character, just as each suimuier- 
time adds to the branches and foliage of a tree. 
To be met, therefore, with a great trial is only to | 
be furnished with an opportunity to become | 
honorable. | 

In the lifetime of the youngest of you, you have 
seen great public men reach the highest places 
accorded to genius, and eloquence, and affability, 
and then sink from failure of common integrity. | 
Their virtue had been the theory of a Selkirk on | 
an island surrounded only by his goats, or the | 
dream of an infant, and not the hero of tempta- 
tion. They held on to honesty until it was needed, 
and then parted with the only power that could be 
of any value to them upon earth. 

When a man, in early or middle life, in business 
or in friendship, or in political affairs, is ap- 
proached by a temptation of passion or of gold, 
that is the only hour in which he ever yet in his 
life needed honor. Honor has been a dream up 
to that moment. Toslight it then would be like a 
coast light-house lit up in the day-time, dark only 
at night. 

In the past five years many of our public men 
have had fine opportunities afforded them for | 
building up grand characters that would have cast 
light not only upon their own age, but upon mil- 
lions of persons rising up in the next generation. 
Oh, what grand hours they have enjoyed for pass- 
ing over from innocence to integrity! Honesty is 
like an anchor—not for calm days, but for storms. 
The anchor may be decked with flowers at times, 
and, in a harbor, may lie at the bow and silently 
promulge its theory. We have all seen them thus 
lying at the vessel’s bow, decked with wreaths, 
and silently expressing their idea of usefulness. | 
But when the vessel is out on its path, and there 
is a night with storm and with darkness, without 
a star, then the old mass of iron seems to glory in 
its ruggedness, and, leaving its ideal festoons upon 
the deck, in the gloomy midnight it drops into the 
deep, and grasps the solid earth with its gigantic 
arms. But much of our public honor is not of this | 
iron-like stuff; when the storm and darkness | 
come, the vessel goes straight to wreck; the} 


anchor, instead of seeking the bottom of the oc an 
where lies the solid world, seems to have been 
made of painted wood, and, with its garlands of 
Christian theory still upon it, comes in afloat, A 
vessel is badly off when its sheet-anchor floats,— 
PROFESSOR SWING. 


THE POET, 
os, 2. 


LL day long the poet sings 
To a lyre with silver strings; 
In his soul he nightly hears 
Music of the starry spheres, 
Listens to the rhythm low 
Tinted clouds make in their flow; 


Forests, with their waving hair, 
Lure him from a world of care ; 
There, ‘neath shady baldachin, 
Sees he spiders weave and spin 
Threads of silver, webs of mist, 
Dewy -jeweled, sunshine-kissed— 
Fittest woof to be the wear 

Of the poet's child of air! 


He can read the quaint designs 


Mosses write upon the pines, 

Or with lover's heart disclose 
Vedas of each flower that grows; 
’Neath the ev’ning’s veil of mist, 
Hears he rose by dewdrop kissed, 
And the hours of midnight tolled 
By the lily’s bell of gold: 


Nature owns the poet's heart, 
Knows it is of her a part; 

Unto him she opes her store, 
Shows him all her mystic lore; 
Tells him how she traced each line 
On the wild flower’s face divine, 
How the sweet wine upward wells 
Thro’ its dainty honey-cells; 
Shows him miracles in grass, 
Melody in winds that pass ; 

Why the sea sobs in its shells, 
Why the scarlet berry swells; 
How the wild-grape brews its wine, 
How soft tendrils learn to twine! 
From the sky she drops at night, 
Ruby red and chrysolite ; 

In the morn she spreads anew, 
Tints of ev'ry name and hue! 


East and west, and south and north, 
Thro’ all lands she leads him forth: 
Treading lofty mountain roads, 
Wears the purple, like the gods, 
And in vales where waters sing 
Laughs he with the river-king. 


Ev’ry morn she lifts the haze 

From more opal-tinted days ; 

Each to-morrow leads him thro’ 
Sweeter valleys than he knew; 

And the songs he sings the best 

Are those borrowed from her breast. 
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FIFTY YEARS AGO; 
OR, THE CABINS OF THE WEST. 


BY ROSELLA RICE, 
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rather to be alone with her 


books or with the rocks and woods and the beau- 
There she found 
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tiful and silent works of nature, 
sweet companionship, she never grew weary of 
the solitude that to many others would have been 
utter loneliness, 
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suitor was a lad she had known from her child- 
hood, a poor bound boy, who lived with Farmer 
Hawkins. He was a quict, pious, gentle-hearted 
boy, one who loved to read books, and commit 


poems, and transplant flowers. He was the only | 


man Esther could possibly have loved. He was 
poor, but he was brave, and honest, and willing 
to work. 

As soon as he was of age, and the Hawkins 
had given him his freedom suit, and a horse and 
saddle and bridle, they were to be married, and 
live on a bit of land on the other side of the creek. 


Old Mrs. Hawkins was spinning and weaving the 
cloth for the freedom suit; the coat was to be all 
wool, and dyed brown with butternut bark, while 


the pantaloons and vest were to be dark yellow. 
There were no woollen-factories or fulling-mills 
in those days, and people fulled the cloth them- 
selves by wetting it with strong soapsuds, and 
then kicking and tramping it until the cloth thick- 
ened up and was firm, and woolly, and warm. 

They were married at the home of the justice, 
ten miles away. They both dressed up in their 
best, and mounted one horse, and rode there and 
back the same day. 

How that young couple did manage and con- 
trive to make a living! The young husband, 
George, grubbed, and dug, and cleared a patch for 
corn and potatoes, while his evenings were spent 
in making ax-handles, and splint-brooms, and 
rude baskets. His spare moments he worked 
about the cabin making a porch, a spring-house, 
a shelter for the cow, rude lattice for the morning- 
glory vines, a hill-side cave, a corn-crib, and a 
safe little box of a house for the chickens. He 
also made traps to catch foxes, and pens in which 
to ensnare the wandering turkeys that roamed 
through the free, wild wood, 

And Esther? In a cosey little lean-to stood a 
loom and a wheel, and all the necessary equip- 
ments of a woman who took in weaving. They 
had a straw bed, and a buckeye clock, and a pot, 
and spider, and a few dishes. The furniture was 
all of their own making. A bank of blue clay 
below the cabin furnished a very economical wash 
of a bluish tint for the inside walls of the one 
room. Flags and wild lilies, and blue, white and 
yellow violets, were carefully transferred into the 
sweet-brier was planted at 





yard, while a thrift; 
one side of the house, and a tangled wild rose at 


the other. Willows were removed, and found a 


< 


pretty situation along the brook that curveted 
down the hillside, and then spread itself into a 
picturesque little lake under the shadows of the 
trees and grape-vines. 

They had no good spring; that was all the fault 
the new home had; but when his work was not 
pressing, by the assistance of a neighbor George 
dug a well at the corner of the cabin, and attached 
a sweep to the porch, or “‘ stoop” as they called it, 
and then the last convenience was added. 

Only one terror was there to rise up in the path 
before the sturdy pioneer. Every year he had to 
pay the sum of nineteen dollars and twenty cents 
interest on the purchase-money. They had been 
married a year, and had lived comfortably, with- 
out the need of money; but now this sum must 
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be forthcoming, or his land would be endangered, 
At last he thought of a way: “I can burn a coal- 
pit, and sell the charcoal to the blacksmiths; that 
will help.’’ 

I wish I could ‘talk like a man,”’ and tell you 
how a coal-kiln is made of split wood four feet 
long, set on end, tier above tier, with all th: 
crevices filled in with loam, stamped down, 
rounded over, closely covered with a thick layer 
of earth, a hole left in the centre for a chimney 
and a place to fire the compact heap; but father 
says: “Oh, don’t try it! Women don't know 
about such things,”’ 

Then I say: *‘ But, papa, the girls won't under- 
stand, and I want them to know just how it 
oe 

‘* Never fear,”’ is his reply, ‘there are enough 
old men left to tell them; they can ask their 
grandfathers or their Uncle Jolins; don’t you try 
it, or the old fellows will laugh at your attempt.” 

Well, the coal-kiln was made and fired, and the 
sanguine pair saw the interest-money in the «is- 


tance, a sure thing. The kiln was made in the 
dense woods on a beautiful level spot, and Esther 
iften went out to it with George, and while he 
added new loam on places over it, walked round 
and surveyed his work, calculated how many 
bushels there would be, and how much it would 


ring him, Estlter sat on a mossy log near by with 


her sewing or knitting. 

One evening they were out in the twilight; the 
work was progressing fincly, they were both 
cheerful and full of hope for the future. 

**Tt must be lonely when you are here so much 
of the night,”’ she said; ** the owls hoot mournfully, 
and ery of the loon is so sad, and the barking of a 
fox always makes me shudder, while the ery of 
the wild cat is really frightful.”’ + 

“Oh, I like the noises of the night,” he said, 
‘‘Sometimes birds will come whirring over my 
read, and I am startled, but not afraid. I don't 
quite like the looks of that,” he added, jumping 
up; “it don’t burn to suit me; maybe I can tramp 


it down;” and he walked up upon the smoking 
heap and stamped his feet down firmly to press 
the covering of earth closer, when, with a shriek 
of agonizing despair, he went down into the grave 
of fire, and disappeared forever! A column of 
flame shot up instantly and marked his burial 
place. 

Just at that instant Esther's father came out of 
the woods in time to save his frantic child froma 
funeral pyre. It was his intention to watch the 
kiln that night. The roaring fire-fiend never 
glared into faces more frightfully pallid, 

The kiln was never finished; it was suffered to 
remain there, a spot as sacred as a tomb. 

Esther was taken home again. For months she 
wandered about aimlessly, tearlessly, sitting in 
the woods or out in the clearing, with silent voice 
and folded hands. When her little baby was born 
she rallied, and seemed herself, and talked and 
langhed; but a shadow was over her life. Alas 
for the child! There was no light in its dead blue 
eyes, its little rosy mouth never opened with 
laughter, it would lie all day gazing into vacancy. 
Its face was deathly white, and it would slowly 
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Reed Harrington! He was Jack Gardiner, the 
outlaw, a burglar, and thief, and counterfeiter! 
He was the leader in a gang who made and cir- 
culated counterfeit money; was the leader among 
horsethieves, and in the gang who broke into and 


robbed stores; he was the chief one to plan, and | 


‘manage, and carry out the most intricate system 
of robbery and plunder. He had married, and 
four wives bore the name he had given them. He 
had been in prison thrice, and had escaped; but 
this time not the clutches of the law held him— 
society, outraged, and insulted, and indignant, 
rreaked her vengeance upon him, He was taken 
about five miles away, allowed ten minutes to 


make his peace with God, and then, with howls of | 
rage and vile imprecations, mingled with plead- | 


ings that were pitiful beyond expression, he was 
drawn up by the neck ten feet into the air, and 
left alone, a frightful corse dangling from the out- 
reaching limb of a tree in the green heart of the 
unbroken Western forest. 

Esther never recovered from the shock. Her 
nervous system was broken, and she was left a 
shattered wreck. The farm that George Caldwell 
had entered was forfeited five years afterward, and 
then Esther's loom was moved home to her 
father’s, and she busied herself in a feeble way, 
that was better than doing nothing. 

A rosy, roguish girl looks over my shoulder 
occasionally, and she says: ** Don’t forget to tell 
what became of her beautiful silks and jewelry. I 
hope she had them made up in a becoming way ; 
I'm sure I would have done so.”’ 


My own heart is heavy with sorrow while I am | 


following poor Esther Caldwell’s life from her ill- 
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starred childhood up through her womanhood ! 





| with the ban upon it, and I am hurt with tip 
levity of gay, thoughtless girlhood, as I reply ; 
‘*What to her, the broken-hearted, blighted wo. 
man, were silks and jewelry?” 
| Everything that Reed Harrington had stolen or 
secreted was gathered up and restored to its right- 
ful owner. Years afterward another member oj 
the gang of outlaws was captured in the West, and 
he was stripped, and his body bound flat upon the 
back in a canoe, and it was set adrift in the middle 
of the Mississippi River. 

Esther lived with her mother until the kind old 
lady died, then she lived alone. She rarely smiled, 
she lived as if ina dream, and she would sit for 

hours on the hill-top above the old vine-covered 
| cabin, and look away to the blue hills in the dis- 


} tance, and she would grow peaceful, and calm, 
and content. Perhaps she thought it was like 
unto the better land, and the beauty inspired and 
entranced her, and made her saddened spirit full 

| of patience and hope. 

| When death came, it found her ready and wait- 

ed her transparent 


ing, and she smiled, and folk 
little hands, and closed her blue eyes, and the 
watchers knew not the moment the spirit took its 
upward flight. 

I never passed the old well in which the dear 


re . 
| little baby was drowned without pausing. It was 


filled up quite level with the ground, and an elm 
tree grew out of it, and its swaying branches trem- 
bled like an aspen. Last spring the tree toppled 
and fell, and the woodman’s ax removed it, and 
now no trace is left. A green meadow covers all, 
so tenderly does Mother Nature heal all wounds. 

And this is the life-record of one dear woman, 
poor Esther Caldwell. 





AUNT RUSHA’S VISITORS. 


j 
BY SUSAN B. LONG, | 


UNT RUSHA was perplexed and worried. | 

She didn’t know what to *“dew.’’ She had | 

said she didn’t, more-than once, to herself, 

as she plied her hot flat-irons, making the snowy 

linens and muslins and the starched calicoes shine | 

like new. She had just said it to her neighbor, | 

Mrs. Gleason, who had dropped in, according to 

her usual habit, with her knitting in her hand, to 
make a morning call. 

* Dew?’ repeated Mrs. Gleason, ‘ Why, what | 





can ve dew, but let em both come right along? | 


Ghe Slory-Geller. 


dew what he pleased with what belonged tew ’im 
But these fam’ly quarrels air the most senseless 


| things, specially *bout property—an’ the hardest 


ever ter set right.’’ 

Now I dare say, if you were to listen patiently 
awhile to this conversation, you would learn the 
cause of Aunt Rusha’s present trouble; but I pre- 
fer to enlighten you myself in regard to it, and in 
the fewest words possible, and then proceed with 
my story. 

The two families alluded to were those of two 
cousins—cousins to each other and to Aunt Rusha 

Lola Morehouse, living in Boston, and Rhoda 
Cleveland, living somewhere in Ohio. The More- 












'Taint likely they'll go ter quarrellin’ here; an’ | houses were people of wealth and fashion ; but of 
mebby they’ll be disposed ter be friendly, an’ this| the Clevelands, who had removed West some 
visit ‘ll be the means uv reconcilin’ the tew fam-| twenty years before, when their oldest boy, Wells, 
lies. Le’s see! What was the quarrel about?/ was about three or four years old, but little was 
Property, wa’n’t it ?’’ | known by their relatives in the East, Aunt Rusha 
“Yes,” was the reply, as Aunt Rusha selected | being nearly the only one with whom they kept 
the hottest iron from the stove, trying them by | up a correspondence ; and with her it could hardly 
giving each a light touch with her wet forefinger ; | be called so, the letters were so few and far be- 
‘sumthin’ ’bout the division uv gran’ther’s estate | tween, 
—I never jest understood what. I waz satisfied It was known of them, however, that they did 
with my share—thought gran’ther hed a right ter ' not prosper in worldly matters for the first few 














years of their Western life; that they had lost 
irly all of what the Morehouses called their ill- 


ten property ; and it was generally supposed 


it, with a large family, they were barely able to 
through’’ one year after another. Mrs, 
Morehouse always spoke of them as “those 


vretched Clevelands,’’ and affected to believe that 

they were living in the most abject poverty, their 

children being little better than young savages 

gnorant and vicious, Aunt Rusha, however, had 
son to suspect that quite the reverse of all t) 


vas true. The two or three letters which she had 






received from Wells Cleveland during the last rew 


] 


irs, and his photograph, which was enclosed in 


ie last but one, assured her that Ae, at least, was 
not only well educated, but a handsome, gentk 
manlvy-looking fellow. 

But the “kink” of the matter was, that Amy, 


Morehouse, a young lady of eighteen, and Wells 
Cleveland, were, at that very moment, both or 

ir wavy to make Aunt Rusha a visit. Amy was 
expected that day at noon, and Wells's letter an- 


ing his intention had been received 
vy minutes before the opening of my story. H«¢ 
leave home that morning, and arriv ut 


Aunt Rusha’s in the afternoon of the next day. 
When the noon stagwe came along, it deposited at 


Aunt Rusha’s door as 1 little bit of femal 





flesh and blood as ever | stage did deposit at 


v living being’s door, I am willing to affirn 


i when the outside wrappings were removed, 
minded one of a choice volume of poems 
rennyson’s, if you will), “done in blu an 
g more than anvthing else (the gold w n 
her hair, and the blue in her eves and the ril ns 
fluttered from neck, waist and head l 


said dainty bit rejoiced in the name of Amy M 


“Well, there!’ said Aunt Rusha, holding |} 


itarm’s length, and gazing at her admiringly 


vew hain’t changed hardly a mite sence yew's 


baby—on’y growed some. I should a known yew 
anywhere, I declare! I don't believe in kissin 
mong wimmen, but I sh’ll hev to kiss yew any 


way! It's jest like kissin’ a baby !’’ and she suited 


the action to the word with a good relish. 


During the afternoon she introduced the subject 
f Wells Cleveland’s visit, and then she found 
it Amy had imbibed all her mother’s unjust 
iislike of “those wretches, the Clevelands,”’ and 
even more, for the reason that she had no per 


sonal knowledge of them to aid her judgment 
only her mother’s prejudiced representations. 
* Of course I shall be civil to him, Aunt Rusha, 


out of respect to you,”’ she said, after having ex- 


pressed her mind pretty freely in regard to them ; 
“but you must not expect me to seem at all 


ndly. It is very unfortunate that we didn 
Know of his coming before. Then I would have 
waited, Mamma would never have allowed me 
to come now, if she had known. However, it is 
be hoped, for your sake as well as mine, that he 
will not stay long. I shall avoid him as much as 
I can, and leave you to enjoy his delectable com- 
pany all by yourself; and then when he is gone 
you and I will have our visit. You will be glad 
tc return to civilized society by that time, I fancy.”’ 


THE STORY-TELLER. 
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Aunt Rusha had intended to show Amy the let- 
ters and photograph of Wells Cleveland, but find- 
ing her so bitterly and unreasonably prejudiced 
uwainst him, she suddenly changed her mind, and 
resolved to allow her to meet him without the 
promising herself a good 


slightest preparation 


deal of quiet enjoyment when the meeting did 
As for Amv, although she meant, as she had 
said, to treat him with civility, she determined 
ilso to be severely dignified with him; to cause 
him at all times to feel his utter inferiority to her- 
self. She could not stoop to flirt with him—she 
would as soon think of flirting with a bootblack 
or she would like to fascinate and bewilder him 
with her beauty, grace and accomplishments; but 
that course being impossible, it only remained for 


her to erush him with asense of her disdain. Yes, 


that was what she could do—she could crush him. 
She onlv wished she were larger, she could assume 
»much more dignity. 
Not caring to mect him on the day of his arri l, 
he following afternoon, soon after dinner, she 
her drawing materials, a book and a sn 1 
isket, saving she should spend the whole after- 
noon in the woods and fields. To protect her 
iel ite complexion, she borrowed Aunt Rusha’s 
s] r Ms s too large,’ she knew, “and 
making one look like a fright; but what matter In 
1e country? 
She had dawdled away the greater part of the 


ifternoon, reading, drawing and picking the wild 
kberries, which grew in profusion all about, 


ind herself in a pasture-field, across 


h a well-trod footpath led in the direction of 














Aunt Rusha’s, as iged, upon the ne hand, 
ind up a wooded hillside upon the ther St 
was hesitating whether to return now by the pata 
@ trv and amuse herself awhile longer, when a 
ntle ** ba-a-a!’’ attracted her attention. Turning 
it the sound, she saw at a little distance a flock of 
sheep, wl ul ured to be regarding her inter 
Immediately, and seemingly with one impulse, 
1e@ Whole flock set up the most fearful bleating, 
ind ca tearing down toward her ina ul 
inner. Down went books and basket, the latter 


‘flowing with luseious blackberries, 


und the terrified girl took to flight. But where 
should she »? In a minute or two they would 


be upon her. She had no time to choose her place 


f re ve, Right before her was a stump, which, 
f she could succeed in climbing upon, she thought 
d place her beyond their reach. She tore off 


: i 
her bonnet, for it blinded her and impeded her 
gress. She reached the stump, and with in- 
finite difficulty, after one or two failures, and after 
tearing her skirts past all hope of future useful- 


ness, succeeded in getting upon its narrow, un- 


and crouched there, faint, dizzy and 





ilmost suffocated by the rapid beating of her 
heart, while on came her terrible pursuers, mak- 
ing the air resound with their dreadful ba-a-ing, 
They gathered about the stump, gazing at her with 
anery eyes, shaking their heads, snufling and 
stamping impatiently now and again. 

Oh, what should she do! Away there in that 
lonely field, where no one could hear, even if she 
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had breath and strength enough to call out. Sud- 
denly she remembered the footpath, It was well 
worn, as though much used, and perhaps some | 
one would pass, She would be patient and watch. 
She had not long to wait. Presently a man | 
emerged from the woodland carrying a carpet-bag 
and a stout walking-stick. 

** Help!” she cried, with all the energy she could 
command, at the same time waving her handker- 
chief above her head as a signal of distress, The 
man stopped, looked about him, and then came 
toward her with rapid strides, In the meantime 
most of the sheep had gone quietly to feeding, 
though some of them still kept their positions 
about the stump, bleating, snufling and stamping. 

Notwithstanding her terror, and her uncomfort- 
able situation, Amy was painfully conscious of the 
ridiculous figure she made, perched there, with | 
her flushed and tear-stained face, disheveled hair | 
and torn garments. She looked more like a baby 
than ever—a very naughty one, which had got it- | 
self into trouble through some mischief. She felt 
the ridiculousness the more keenly, because the 
gentleman was young, and evidently none of the 
common sort. If it had been some elderly farmer, 
she would not have cared. The young gentleman | 
took in the situation at a glance; but if he felt | 
any amusement there were no indications of it in 
his face or manner. A flourish or two of his stick 
dispersed Amy’s tormentors in all directions, and | 
then throwing it aside, he came toward her with 
hands extended, saying: ‘‘ You seem to be placed 
in a rather unpleasant situation, miss; allow me 
to lift you down.”’ 

“Thank you!" she faltered, and held out her 
hands. 

He lifted her gently down, and while she leaned 
against the stump for a few minutes, to collect a| 
little strength, instead of annoying her with atten- 
tions, he brought her books and basket of berries, | 
deftly gathering up the few of the latter which had | 
been scattered over—doing it in a grave, business- 
like way, as though rescuing young ladies from 
voracious sheep had been the sole occupation of 
his. lifee When he brought her bonnet—Aunt 
Rusha’s luckless “‘ shaker’’—he could not repress 
asmile. The books and basket had escaped the 
feet of the sheep, not so the “‘shaker.’’ It was 
trodden out of all semblance of a bonnet. He 
attempted to restore it to something of its original 
form, but failing, said, gravely: **The sun is so 
low, now, as not to be oppressive ; perhaps you 
would prefer not wearing it.’’ 

“ Yes, I think I would,’ she answered, quite as 
gravely. 

‘* Have you far to go? Do you feel able to walk 
now?” inquired the gentleman. 

“Oh, yes, thank you, I can walk now; and it’s | 
not far, I think,’’ Amy replied, “though I’m not 
sure about the most direct way. I think the path 
leads there, though I’m not certain.”’ 

‘“*T am a stranger to this locality, but I was 
directed to follow the path you mention; so, if| 
you please, we will walk along together, and I | 
will carry your things,’’ rejoined her companion. 

So they took up their line of march, slowly and | 
somewhat toilsomely, for Amy’s torn skirts were 





troublesome to manage, and, besides, she did not 
feel capable of making much exertion, and the 
gentleman was cumbered with his own and Amy’s 
luggage, including the demolished ‘shaker,’ 
which he insisted upon carrying, though Amy 
wished to leave it behind. 

Amy had ample opportunity to study her com- 
panion; for he seemed not at all inclined to talk, 
and at times quite unconscious of her presence, 
Clearly, there were more attractive objects upon 
which to bestow his attention than she, in her 
little disheveled person, then presented. His 
keen, gray eye roved incessantly over the sur- 
rounding landscape—hills, valleys and distant 
mountain ranges—while frequent half-uttered ex- 
clamations attested his appreciation and enjoy- 
ment of the fair scene. With all her study, Amy 
was at a loss where to place him, except that he 
certainly was a gentleman—there could be no 
doubt of that. Was he a minister, out on his 
vacation? Hardly; though he seemed quite grave 
nough. She finally settled upon the decision that 


e 
he was one of those professors, or something— 


naturalists—who go wandering about the woods 
and mountains, gathering “‘specimens”’ and 
things, though he seemed too young. But, no 
matter! whatever he was, he had very fine eyes, 


| certainly—just the very color she had always said 


the man of her choice should haye—none of your 
common black or blue, but ** that peculiar gray,” 
she said to herself, ** that can look both severe and 
gentle at the same time.”’ Somehow, it annoyed 
her, that he seemed so utterly oblivious of her, as 
he did most of the time, although she felt that it 
would be very embarrassing, in her present plight, 
to be the object of much attention; still she did 
not relish being so entirely overlooked. It touched 
her self-esteem and womanly vanity. 

A turn in the path had just brought them where 
a wider view opened out before them. 

“Ah! exclaimed the young man, with a pro- 
longed expiration, indicative of pleasure, ** Monad- 
nock!’’ and stopping and quickly shifting his 


‘| carpet-bag from his right hand to his already bur- 


dened left, he lifted his hat, and, with kindling 
eyes and face in a glow of enthusiasm, remained 
for several minutes silently regarding the gray old 
monarch, cloud-crowned and misty in the dis- 
tance, 

“T thought I should see it soon,” he said, glanc- 
ing at Amy, as they resumed their walk, and 
speaking in an animated, boyish way—quite un- 
like his former quiet gravity. “I've dreamed of 
it for years! I used to see it every day when I 
was a boy—a mere child—and I can remember 
now how it awed and fascinated me even then. 


| It looks exactly as I thought.”’ 


Amy wished very much to make some appro- 
priate remark in reply, but was strangely at a loss 
for words, and finally said nothing. Her com- 


| panion, however, did not seem to notice the omis- 
| sion, and presently continued, though now his 


voice was grave and quiet, and his gaze was 
directed far away upon the distant mountains: 
“To a man accustomed to the tame and unimpres- 
sive scenery of northern Ohio, these hills are like 
a revelation from on high! Who could disbelieve 
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blood uv the martyrs in yew then I gin yew 
credit for! Here yew’ve ben a sacrifizin’ yewr- 
self, as I may say, on the alter uv yewer respect 
fur me fur a whole week—bein’ “civil’’ ter that 
Wells Cleveland! 


day, an’ when ’twas so’t J couldn't go, yew’ve | 
gone with him alone; an’ yew’ve sung tew him, 
an’ listened tew his singin’ an’ readin’ ; an’ yew've 
sot an’ talked with him hours at a time out on the 
porch—an’ all the time I s’pose it’s ben dretful 


disagreeable tew yew. Yew’ve put up with his 
ignerent, uncivilized ways better’n I should 
thought yew could, brought up es yew've ben; 
an’ I thought I jest say—”’ 

“O Aunt Rusha, how sarcastic you can be!” 
interrupted Amy, coloring crimson, ‘“ But I de- 
serve it, I suppose. I’ve learned my lesson, 
though. Shall I repeat it to you? ‘ Never form 
an opinion of any person from the representations 


of another, even if that other be your mother; for | 


mothers are human, and may be prejudiced,’ Is 
that correct?” 

“*Very well,’ as the teachers say,”? Aunt Rusha 
replied; “only I should like ter offer one amend- 
ment. I'd say bad opinions, Folks don’t gener’ ly 
git credit fur bein’ better’n they air, er, if they 
dew, ’twon’t hurt yew ner them ter think them 
so. Yewr mother’s a real good woman in most 
things; but she’s tew easily prejudiced, an’ dret- 
ful setin her way. Now Rhody Cleveland’s ditfer- 
ent, unless she’s changed. She felt dretfly ’bout 
there bein’ any defikilty—said she'd ruther not 
hed anything. I don’t s’pose Wells and the rest 
the childern hardly know ’t there was any trouble; 
she’d think more uy instillin’ right principles an’ 
feelin’s inter their mines then keepin’ up an old 
grudge. gut what I was goin’ ter say, that I 
should like dretful well ter hev yew both go ter 
ride with me ter day; but knowin’ how disagree- 
able Wells is ter yew, an’ how hard ‘tis for yew 
ter be ‘civil’ tew him—”’ 

She finished the sentence with one of her mel- 
low, satisfied laughs, and hurried from the room 
to escape the uplifted slipper with which Amy 
laughingly threatened her. 

Amy hurriedly prepared herself for the pro- 
posed excursion, with pleasure sparkling in her 
eyes, and glowing in her cheeks; for these daily 
rides over the hills with Wells Cleveland—this 
constant intercourse with his strong, fresh, pure 
mind, stored with the lore of the college, and en- 
riched by a liberal reading of the best literature of 
the day, and still reaching out for more, aiming 
higher, striving to enter into truer relations with 
his Creator and his fellow-man—was the begin- 
ning to her of a new existence; was opening out to 
her new avenues of thought and feeling; giving 
her clearer views of life—its duties and responsi- 
bilities, its capabilities for usefulness an@ enjoy- 
ment—a life infinitely better, and truer, and nobler 
than anything she had hitherto dreamed of in her 
little world of fashion and folly. And all the 
while her pulses were thrilling to tones and 
glances, which imparted to the most ordinary 
language the glowing effect of impassioned poetry. 


“Well, I dew say!’ It was Mrs. Gleason who 


Yew’ ve rode with us day arter 





| clouds, 





| 
| 





“did say,” and it was about a month after Wells 
Cleveland's arrival, and a day or two after his de- 
parture. “* Engaged, be they! That little wax. 
doll of a thing an’ that great broad-shouldered, 
hansum feller! Well, well! An’ it all cum 
about, mebby, through the agency of yewer little 


innercent sheep! It’s jest like a story, for all the 


| world!’ 


“Yis, an’ there'll be a sequil tew the story, tew, 
yew may depend,’ was Aunt Rusha’s reply. “Ef 
Loly Morehouse gives her consent fur Amy ter 
marry one of ‘them wretched Clevelands’ with- 
out some purty sharp argyin’, ['m dretfly mis- 
taken.”’ 


" SEED-TIME AND HARVEST. 


\ T. MARY’S bell was ringing for evensong in 
Ss the dusk of the winter day. It had sounded 
i over the streets for more than its usual time, 
and the worshippers were gathered together, wait- 
ing for the clergyman, 

The first sharp tones of the bell reached him as 
he stood in the shabby parlor of a large house in 
one of the narrow thoroughfares of the great 
inanufacturing town, He started and looked at 
his watch. 

**So late! I must go, Miriam. 
not decided yet.” 

His companion kept her eyes steadily on the 
dark, dreary street. Crowds of workers were go- 
ing home from the factories, laughing and talking, 
and jostling one another on the pavement. The 
winter twilight was falling, the sky was dark with 
She did not answer the question that was 
spoken so earnestly, unless that look was an an- 
swer. The clergyman lingered, though the bell 
sounded sharp and fast. 

“Will you come to church ?” he asked. 

“No, no!’ she answered in a low stifled voice, 
and dropping her head upon her hands. At that 
moment the door was hastily opened. 

**T can’t come in—my cloak is dripping. Miri- 
Why, Mr. Tremaine, I thought I 


And you have 


am, are you— 
was late!’ 

‘*So you are, and so am I,” 
swer, as he caught up his hat, 

“It is raining fast. Here is an umbrella,” said 
the little dark figure at the door. 

He took it with a quiet “ Thank you,” and they 
went out together with hurried steps toward the 
ehurch. 

““ Will you wait for me after service?” he said, 
and his companion nodded her assent as she 


was the quick an- 


passed in, 

When she had thrown aside her cloak, the dim 
light showed a slender little figure, in a dress of 
almost Puritan simplicity. Gayer attire would 
have added no charm to the grave young face, so 
sweet and womanly, so eloquent of truth and 
tender strength. A _ stranger, a little keen- 
eyed man, who chatted in low tones to the pew- 
owner, observed her keenly as she passed to her 
seat. 

“Ts that ——?” he said, interrogatively, as, if 
the person he meant had formed the subject of the 
conversation. 
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little character in her face, beautiful as it was; but ** You shouldn’t leave your father.”’ 
it lighted up well as she talked, and every feature ** What do you mean?” asked Miriam, starting 
was perfect. ** He is only a little ailing now, as he always ix . 
‘* Many people at church, my dear?’’ asked the | the winter,” ; - 
Vicar, “Te is dying, Miriam.” 

“About adozen, A stranger was there,an odd-| ‘Dying!’ All the warm color left her cheeks 
looking man.” fora moment. “ How dare you frighten me 5»? 

“Where's Tremaine?” What do you mean, Alice?) Who said so?” 

** He's coming in after tea, uncle. Frank, ring “Can't you see he gets weaker and weaker? 
the bell, my boy;”’ and Alice began to collect the | Oh, you must not go!”’ 
tea equipage with deft fingers, “Who told you—John Tremaine? Ah, he did! 

“You haven't eaten a thing, Alice,” exclaimed | The girl's fair face flushed with mingled pain and 
Frank. rage. ‘I suppose he thinks to keep me at home, 

* Personal remarks are not agreeable,’ she an-/| like a naughty child, by trying to frighten me, 
swered, gently pulling his ear, ‘Get your books, | Papa is not worse than he has been for years, 
my dears, Over Pons Asinorum yet, Jim?” You have got up the plot between you, I know, 

“Oh, do help us, Alice!’ exclaimed the boys, Alice sat in silence, while Miriam paced th: 
rushing for their books. room with hot, angry feelings, accusing every. 

“I want Alice,’ said Miriam, impatiently. | body of cruelty toward her, The clock struck 
** Now, papa eight. 

“My dear, you have my consent if you have| ‘I shall miss the post. Where is my letter, 
your own,” he answered. Alice?”’ 

*“*T shall never have the chance again, and it is “Are you going ?”’ 
only for six months,” “Yes. Papa would not let me go if he thought 

““What can I say more, dear? Go and enjoy he ought not, and John shall know I have a mind 
yourself, It is very kind of your aunt to ask of my own, It's perfect nonsense about papa, 
you.” My eyes would see any change quicker than yours 

“ And I may really go?’ or John’s, who can’t feel as Ido, If I thought 

“Tf you wish, my daughter.” She stopped as she addressed the letter. Her bet- 

* You dear old father!” she said, bending down ter nature for a moment prevailed—only for a 
and kissing him. “I knew you wouldn't say | moment. ‘It was a foolish trick to try to frighten 
‘No.’ I will make our old house radiant with | me like that. It was a trick, wasn't it, Alice?” 
trophies of my travels,’ she added, gayly. “Think it so, if you please.” 

He followed her with mournful eyes out of ‘“‘T know it was. But I must go, dear. Think! 
the room, and sighed heavily. Miriam called her | I shall see Paris, and Rome, and Naples. O Alice, 
cousin hastily. it will be delightful! There's tae letter. Do carry 

“Come and read my letter, Alice! Where has | it to the post for me, dear, John will be here ina 
the girl gone? Alice!’ few minutes ; and if the boys go they will lose it.” 

“T am coming,’ she answered, running up- Alice took the letter in silence, and went away 
stairs. ‘“ Ilave you written it?” for her cloak. She met Mr. Tremaine in the hall, 

** Yes, here itis. Have I put the proper quan- ‘Going out again, Miss Gordon?” 
tity of thanks? Isn't it kind of her to promise to ‘Only to the post.”’ 
get my dresses? These things wouldn't do for| ‘Give me the letter. Has Miriam's gone?” 
Paris.” “No. Here it is. It must go to-night, and I 

“No,” said Alice, sitting down. ‘I don’t sup- | fear I shall lose the post.” 
pose they would.” ‘Is she really going?” 

** Now what is it, Alice?” said Miriam, looking “ Yes,” returned Alice, gravely. 
half defiantly at her cousin, ‘I ought not to go, He took the letter, and turned back into the 
I suppose, in your opinion? It is hard I can't | street in silence. 
have a little pleasure for once without everybody ‘‘Has he got my letter?’’ asked Miriam, who 
looking as if I were committing murder. There’s | was waiting at the top of the stairs when Alice 
John—’ She stopped, with a little conscious, went up. ‘Is he angry?” 
laugh. ‘*Yes,’’ said Alice, 

“ Well,” said Alice. | ‘J don’t care. He can’t expect that I shall stay 

“Ah, you know! He told you, I suppose. But | mewed up here all the time; and, hamming a 
nothing is settled. Of course I wouldn’t have that gay tune in defiance, she proceeded to the parlor. 
until I came home. But I suppose we shall make| Alice came down presently, before John came 
a match of it, unless—’’ back, and she sat down by the boys, keeping them 

“Unless what ?”’ quiet over their lessons, and holding little Mary 

“Oh, I hardly know. I may see somebody I in her arms, The vicar went to bed early, and 
like better.” ; i Alice soon followed with the four children, leav- 

* You ought not to go, Miriam.” ing the lovers alone. John was pacing the room 

“Of course! I expected that. Why not, pray?) when she came back at supper-time, and Miriam 
This sort of life may do for you, but different , was seated in her favorite low chair, looking pain- 
blood runs in my veins, Alice. This dull place | fully disturbed, and with her hand shading her 
half kills me. It isn’t life—it is vegetation. Why eyes. Nota word was said of Miriam’s going till 
shouldn’t I go?” | after supper, when Alice, as her custom was, sat 


, may I go?’ 





gh 
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to the piano to sing. Suddenly Miriam | John Tremaine came in with the clothing-clu 
yut, in an unnatural yoice; *‘ Alice, O Alice, | accounts. He sat down by the glowing stov: 
I cannot bear it.” talking over parish business with Alice, who wa 

hastily rose up, startled at her cousin’s | direct I f the district meetings, Dorca 

face. ; lety, ete rolled the crust and listened, 
sought I saw my mother in the room,” \ dyice concerning the manifold 
th a shiver; “it was only fancy, I know, | troubles that beset a parish. John had just 
[ wish I had ne r sent the letter.’’ to go int | parlor and be introdu 
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is too delightful! How shall I ever sink back into of the party. Her Uncle Henry was there, eq), 
that humdrum existence at home? It seems like | to meet her with a smile, and put a little case jy) 
£ dream here, where such vulgar things as Doreas | her hand. 

meetings, and Sunday-schools, and washing-days| ‘* Will you wear this, my dear, to-night?” 


are unknown, Aunt Warner is so kind, and we | 
get on capitally. How ever can papa think so| Alice fastened it in her soft, dark braids, wit! 


It was a brilliant diamond star for the hajr 


‘ 


hardly of her? She is adorable. I have been to| child-like pleasure at its beauty and her uncle's 
the Louvre to-day. Charmed, of course! One of | kindness. Very charming she looked in her 


aunt’s friends, the Comte de Rabord, was with us. 
He speaks little English, and TI less French, but 
we are very good friends, and he is truly delight- 


| simple evening dress, with a white cloak over h 
|} shoulders. John called for the boys, for the yi 
| had consented to indulge their vehement desire t 


ful. One of the old nobility, his manners are} hear Alice sing. 


grace itself. Poor John! How gauche he would 
look beside him. In another epistle she said: 
“The Comte de Rabord has just gone. He is 


teaching me French, and we are reading Racine 


together. Ah, Alice, I think sometimes what a 
pity it is that my six months will have an end. I 
am so happy here!” 

Many more letters, filled with sentences like 
these and vivid descriptions of the comte, found 
their way to the house in the busy street, and were 
put away with heavy sighs in Alice’s desk. Mean- 
while life went on in the great town, Mr. Haydon 


settled down in the vicar’s house. With unflag- | 
ging energy Alice went about her daily duties, | 


though the color had left her cheeks, and her lips 
were taking the sorrowful lines that speak of hid- 
den pain. 

A little romance happened in the dead of the 
dreary winter. There had been a destructive fire 
in the town, and a concert was got up by the 
vicar’s congregation in aid of a fund for the suf- 
fers. Among those that enrolled themselves as 
performers was a wealthy merchant, who had 
lately settled in the neighborhood with his mother. 
He was unmarried, and very good-looking, with 
a fine bass voice, and proved a great addition to 


the little band of performers. A friendship sprang | 
up between him and the vicar’s family, and his | 


kindness to the children, his thought for the in- 
valid clergyman, and his bright, genial manners, 
made him a favorite with all. 

After diplomacy on his part worthy of Machia- 
velli, it was arranged that there should be a duet 
between him and Alice, who, of course, was to 
sing at the concert. Mr. Willis professed great 
difficulty in learning his part, and made almost 
daily visits at the vicar’s to practice it with Alice, 

Despite his better nature, John Tremaine became 
intensely irritated at finding the big, handsome 
merchant as much at home in the vicar’s house- 
hold as he was. He got sulky over it at last, to 
Alice’s great amazement, who had never seen such 
a display of temper from him before. 

* Your head is full of the music,”’ he exclaimed, 
pettishly, one morning, when Alice made some 
mistake with the accounts of the children’s club. 
“T beg your pardon,” he added, hastily, seeing a 
wondering look in Alice’s softeyes. ‘I am afraid 
I’m getting old and bad-tempered.” 

“ Haven’t you had a letter from Miriam lately ?”’ 
she asked, gently. 

John’s face crimsoned. He had hardly thought 
of Miriam for weeks. 

The night of the concert came, and Alice dressed 
and came down into the parlor to wait for the rest 


‘*Won't Willis be more bewitched than ever‘ 
whispered Uncle Henry, slyly, as John looked 
| almiringly at Alice, 

**I dare say,” he returned, dryly, feeling in- 
clined to wish Mr. Haydon at the North Pole. 

The cab came up at that moment, and in th 
slight bustle Alice dropped the flowers from her 
dress on the damp pavement. 

“They are spoiled,’ remarked Mr. Tremaine, 
picking them up with great delight, for the ex- 
quisite white blossoms were Mr. Willis’s gift. 

“Oh, [am so sorry!” exclaimed Alice, in real 
distress, 

“Mr. Tremaine is jolly cross to-night,” said 
as they walked to th 


| Jim to Frank, sotto voce, 
| . > ® 
concert-room, ‘* He isn’t half so nice as he used 


to be.” 


| 

The concert was a great success. Alice’s songs 
| were the great “hits’’ of the night, and she was 
|} almost bewildered at the applause that greeted her 
appearance upon the platform, and the encores 
| that followed. Two people saw nothing but her 
| sweet, calm face the whole evening, and both of 


|} them wondered now and then at its intense sad- 


| 
| 


| ness when the smiles that came so readily were 
gone and her lips were at rest. 

The day after the concert was rough and stormy. 
Mr. Tremaine had to attend some meetings, and 
it was dark when he paid his daily visit to the 
vicar, Tea was over, the boys had been sent oft 
| to the study to prepare their lessons, and only Mr. 
| Haydon and the vicar were in the parlor. Mr. 
| Gordon had a flush of excitement on his white 
| cheeks, and Uncle Henry greeted the young 
| clergyman gayly. 

“We have just been talking about another 
lover, Tremaine. You have a comrade in afflic- 
tion, my dear fellow.” 

* Oh—indeed !”’ 

“Mr. Willis has been to see me to-day,” said 
the vicar. ‘He asked my permission to propose 
to Alice.” 

** Indeed !’’ 

“Tt will be a great thing for her, 
vicar. *“*When I am gone, there will be some- 
body to take care of her, dear child.” 

“Miss Gordon has accepted him, then?” asked 
John, quietly. 

“That is the question,” said Uncle Henry, 
looking keenly at the young man’s face. ‘We 
don’t know. Alice went off to the night-school 
without enlightening us on the matter; but of 
course she will say ‘ Yes.’”’ ' 

Mr. Tremaine did not continue the subject. He 


| 
| 
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” 


observed the 
























his report of the meeting he had attended to 








she vi ar, and hurried away, The postman met 
him as he went down the steps, and gave him a 
' k letter. He put it in his pocket without 
caring to see from whom it came, and walked 


vy along the streets, heedless of the rain that 





Miriam was utterly forgotten in 







upon him. 
tha hour of terrible pain. He knew the truth 
now: he knew that he loved Alice with all the 
ind earnestness of his nature. 
He walked on till he reached the room where 
t ficht-school was held. The gas was glaring 


through the uncurtainge 
dout. He stepped over the thres- 


the vUuZZ 





| windows, and 





nside the door, toram ent Loe 





ZL 


she was with 





and how their reugh faces softened at her gent 
words and the voice that was perfect music! 8) 
passed up and down the forms very quietly 
- it any display of authority, but keeping 





passed round the school, spe 


remaine 


to the teachers. The work was over before he 


reached Alice’s desk. He waited till the boys had 
y nd the room was empty, but for a few 
t s packing up their books. Then he cross 


to Alice, feeling that he must 





‘] don’t think I have seen yo 


1 to-day, s 








said, looking up at him with asmile. ** Have you 
a 

‘Yes,’ he sai l, picking up some books from 
t le. “* They t me you are engaged, Miss 
{ May I sh you all happiness ?”’ 

ler face was bent over the desk, and he could 
not see its pain and trouble, or understand the 
f s that kept her silent 


he whispered, hoarsely, forgetting 
it he had lost her, and the life that 
Alice!’ 

tone 
pwn, made Alice 


th: 


ght have 


111, Save 
been. “**O 


Something in his , expressive of anguish 
1 to her « 
trembled over the quiet answer; ** I am not 
gaged to Mr. Will 
Their 

moved quickly away, 


} } 
iOOK UP, 





en 
Then Alice 
and began gathering up the 
} 


eyes met lor a moment. 


remaining books and slates, her cheeks flushe 


hands hot and trembling. In that glance she 
had understood, and he too, that they were all in 
Both remembered what parted 


first wild joy that knew no other 


to each other. 
them, after the 
thought than that of 


He helped her to put the school appliances away 


being beloved. 


in silence, and brought her cloak, and put it on 
The rain was over, though clouds still 
overhead, and the night was cold and 
The homeward walk was performed in 
utter silence till they reached the vicar’s door. 


for her, 
hung 
windy, 

“T am going away to-morrow,” said Mr. Tre- 
maine, in alow voice, ‘I shall get Darrell to do 
‘the work,”’ 


‘Are you?” answered Alice, 
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‘“ Yes—I can’t stay here. Good-bye—God bless 


you, Miss Gordon!’ 
“Good-bye,” she said, faintly. And so they 

parted. 

before Mr. Tremaine 

letter. It was trom 


the 


that night 
his unopened 
l, re- 


sea 


Miriam—a thick packet. John broke ‘ 

cognizing, in some amazement, his own letters 
enclosed 

[I have: le a mistake,” wrote Miriam. “It 
is better you should know it now than hereafter ; 
n king was yagirlish fancy. I have learned 
what love means since I have been abroad. For- 
It is better for both that we should part.” 
t of the letter was lost upon the reader. 


was Ire that the 


uin his 


Saturdav morning was always a busy one in the 


t } " 


vicar’s house! il. The bovs were at home trom 
hool, and there was Sunday 8 ainnel to prepare, 


t », in tion to 


aaqal 





aiways Mman- 





rainy wea- 





her, sent t ipl the garret to sort it some 
packets yrnals, and then, with little Mary 
it her si é ning a handkerchiet, began to 

k over big basket of clean clothes. The 
vicar was ng down in his room, and Uncle 
llenry was 1! ling to him, so Alice had leisure to 


lv come,” lisped Mary, jum] ing up 


the sound of the hall-door 
Allie.”’ 
looking 


that made 


from her footstool at 
opel ‘It’s Mr. Tremaine, 
He shook hand Alice, 


facgwith an earnest, quesuiohing giance 





with into her 






} 


und tremble. 
said, handing her Miriam's letter; 


hef shrink 


vest rday.”’ 
by the little work-table, 


glance ot 


“this came 

He 
her as she read. The 
lor tinging cheeks an 


sat down watching 
startled her soft 


1 brow » 


eyes, the exquisite ec 
itisfied him. She put the letter quietly down and 


took up her w rk again. 
’ was her murmured remark, 


He ber 


**She is in Naples, 
t a little toward her, trying to see beneath 
ing white lids. 
** Alice—Alice,’’ he said, gently, “it was a bitter 
mistake,”’ 

She glanced up now, and they looked into each 
1 long, tender look, that said more 
than words could say—and Alice dropped her work 
yp and put her right hand—that faithful, 


t} 


her’s eyes 
upon her | 
loving hand—in his. 

** Till death us do part,”’ h 


» said, solemnly; and 


thus they were betrothed. 

Miriam and her aunt were alone. A féte-a-téte 
was rare between the ladies, and Miriam was in 
no mood to listen to her aunt’s vapid talk this 
morning. They were expecting the Comte de 
Rabord, and she was restlessly waiting to receiv« 
She had told John Tremaine 

Ah, true love 
the feeling she 


him. Poor girl! 
she had learned what love meant. 
not understand ; 


Miriam could 
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mistook for it was pride and gratified vanity, and 
intense admiration for the handsome French- 
man. 

‘**He must speak to-day,’ she thought, with 
painful longing to hear the pleasant words, 

“You are flushed, my dear,’ said her aunt, 
looking up from her embroidery, with a cold 
smile on her handsome face, 

“T have a headache, aunt,’ returned Miriam, 
playing restlessly with the trimmings of her deli- 
cate morning-dress. 

** Poor child! Come here, Miriam—I have some 
news for you.” 

‘“*From England?” she said, starting. 

“No; Lam going to be married again.”’ 

** Married!’ Miriam echoed the word. 

“ Yes—why not? Iam not too old; and I have 
five thousand a year.” 

““Who is to be the happy bridegroom ?”’ asked 
Miriam, sneeringly. 

“You know him, my dear,” and Mrs. Warren 
looked up with a gay laugh. ‘He will be rather 
a young uncle, but gwimporte? You can go back 
to the parish and your faithful curate.” 

“Who is it you are talking of?” asked Miriam, 
hoarsely. 

““My intended husband, the Comte de Rabord. 


Why, haven't you guessed his reason for coming | 


so often tous? I thought you were wiser.”’ 
“You are joking,” her niece returned, wildly ; 
**T don’t believe it.” 
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man’s ring; she lifted her hands with a sharp cry 
on recognizing Miriam, and stepped back. . 

Miriam hurried by her and entered the parlor, 
Alice was sitting near the lamp, working at somo 
black material, Uncle Henry was opposite, wit) 
his head leaning on his hand, and John Tremaine 
was talking in alow voice to the boys, who looked 
up at him with tearful eyes. They all started yy) 
at Miriam’s entrance; Alice came hastily to n eet 
her, and put her tender arms round her cousin, 

“Oh that you had come yesterday!” she sai 
sorrowfully. 

Miriam pushed away the clinging arms, and 
with a ghastly face went hastily up to John Tre. 
maine, 

“Where is my father?’’ she asked, looking at 
him wildly. 

‘“*He was taken from us yesterday,” answered 
the young clergyman, sadly. 

** And you never sent—you never told me. How 
| dared you!” she exclaimed, turning fiercely on 

Alice. ‘You chose to take the place of mistress 
| here and steal his love from me; was not that 
enough without keeping me from him in his last 
hours ?”’ 








“We telegraphed,” said her uncle, gravely, 
“Remember, Miriam, you kept us in ignorance 
of your wanderings. We last heard of you in 
Naples, and thither we sent for you. It was sud- 
den, at the last.”’ 


| “Didn't he ask for me? Oh that I had been 


“Ttis true. We shall go back to England next} here to soothe his last hours! He must hav 


week, You shall be my bridesmaid, Miriam.” 

Miriam started up and left the room, not daring 
to trust her voice. Mrs. Warner calmly took up| 
her embroidery, while a smile of gratified malice | 
played round her cold lips. 1f Miriam had been | 
less selfish, less vain—if she had not taken every | 
opportunity to outshine and eclipse her aunt 4 
Mrs. Warner might not have labored so earnestly | 
to win the handsome comte, to whom money was | 
still more dear than beauty, and Miriam might | 
yet have been happy in her own way; but she had | 
sown in blind selfishness, and the bitter harvest 
was waiting to be reaped. 

After the first discovery of the Frenchman's 
fickleness, her heart went back to home and the 
love of John’s strong, earnest nature, There, at | 
least, she had gained a victory, and won the heart 
her gentle cousin coveted. So, with wild desire 
for home, she hurried Mrs. Warner's preparatioas, 
and counted the moments that must pass before 
she crossed her father’s threshold. | 

She parted from her aunt at Dover in sullen 
colaness, and set ont on her solitary journey. | 
How changed were her thoughts since she had 
traversed that same way a few months before! 
Then all the world lay smiling before her, and | 
only home was dreary and barren; now the only 
spot of light was the old house, and all the world 
was dark and bitter. It was growing dusk when | 
she reached her native place and drove rapidly | 
through the streets. There was a light burning 
in her father’s room and in the parlor; soon she | 
should be welcomed back again. Her heart beat 
wildly as she went up the steps and into the fami- 
liar entry. The servant had come out at the cab- 





| 
| 
| 
| 





| 


longed for my presence. Did he leave no mes- 
sage ?’’ 

They looked at each other in silence. In the 
utter weakness of those last days, the viear had 
clung to those nearest to him, and Miriam had 
been forgotten as memory faded and this life grew 
dim. 

** Ah, you took care that he should forget!’ she 
said, bitterly, to Alice. 

“Tleaven kept him even from the sorrow of 
your absence, dear Miriam,’ returned Alice, 
gently. ‘“* His death was perfect peace,” 


Miriam’s grief was terrible in the first shock; 
but, like all her sorrows, it was soon over. When 
the vicar was laid in the quiet cemetery, and the 
blinds were drawn up, and things went back to 
somewhat of their old quiet, Miriam’s trouble 
passed, and she began to think of winning back 
John Tremaine, who, as vicar de jure, was not a 
very undesirable parti, nothing better offering. 
But Miriam’s chdteaur en Espagne were shattered 
at a blow, and her eyes opened to the real state of 
affairs, which nobody had cared to tell her, Some 
days after the funeral, Miriam was up-stairs look- 
ing over her dresses, when she heard John’s step 
crossing the entry to the parlor. Hastily settling 
her hair in the most becoming manner, and de- 
ciding that black made her look fairer than ever, 
Miriam went softly down the stairs, intent on joy- 
fully surprising her ci-devant lover. Her entrance 
was a surprise certainly, though not in the way 
she had intended. They were standing by the 
hearth, Alice’s head resting on her lover's shoul- 
der, and he was looking down tenderly as he tried 
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yet too feeble to rise, could sit up in bed supported 
by pillows. Her face, still pale and bearing signs 


of suffering and exhaustion, had gained a look of | 


peace and rest. Livery day she had asked Mrs, 
Conrad to read to her from the Bible; but now she 
was able to hold the small volume and read for 
herself a few verses at a time whenever she wished 
to do so. 

“T've been wanting to see thee,”’ 
Mrs. Conrad came into her room toward the close 
of the sixth day since her arrival, She had been 
absent longer than usual, 

“* Have you, child? Well, I’ve had a busy day ; 
What is it? Anything IL can 


she said, as 


but it’s over now. 
do for you?” 

Deborah fixed her eyes, into which a sober ex- 
pression had crept, upon the kind old face that 
bent near her. 

**T want to talk to thee,” she said. There was a 
sign of weakness in her voice, 

“Say on, child,’ was the hearty reply of Mrs. 
Conrad, 

“Thee doesn’t know anything about me,” 
There was some hesitation and embarrassment in 
Deborah's manner, and a little huskiness in her 
voice. But both disappeared as she went on. ‘So 
far, thee has taken me on trust; but how much 
longer thee will do so I cannot tell. I would like 
to stay here for awhile; but if I stay I must still 
be taken on trust.”’ 

She saw a change in Mrs. Conrad’s face, As she 
said the last word, she lifted a small satchel that 
was lying on the bed, and taking out a pocket- 
book, opened it and drew forth a small roll of 
bank-bills. 

* But I do not mean to be a charge to thee,”’ she 
wenton. ‘ Good-will and kindness are all I can 
take as free gifts; and these I will accept in any 
measure, and give thee love and gratitude in re- 
turn, I have not the goods of this world in any 
large abundance, hut I have enough to keep me 
from being a charge to any one. And now let us 
settle how much I am to pay thee every week so 
long as thee will let me stay.” 

Mrs. Conrad tried to push back the money, but 
Deborah said: ‘‘Thee is a sensible woman, and 
knows that what I sav is right. Let us deal hon- 
estly by each other, and so we shall be the faster 
friends. Take of this money what will pay thee 
justly—I know thee will take no more—and let 
that be the sum I am to hand thee every week.” 


“Tt shall be as you say,” returned Mrs. Conrad, 


still refusing to accept the proffered bills; ‘ but 
you must give me a little time to think, To- 
morrow we will settle all this.” 

**And thee will take the rest on trust?’’ asked 
Deborah, with a quiet smile on her lips. 

Mrs, Conrad shook her head as she replied: ‘I 
cannot answer for that. Kept secrets don’t make 
fast friends, you know.” 

“We will wait,’ said Deborah, and her eyes 
drooped wearily. 


This suspense over, the small excitement it had | 
occasioned died away, and she lay back exhausted | 


among the white pillows. As she did so, she 
coughed a little dry cough; and Mrs. Conrad, who 
sat watching her face closely, thought she saw 
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something like a faint spot of color on one of her 
cheeks, 

Many days passed, and Deborah's strength came 
| back very slowly. It was a month before she wag 
strong enough to go down-stail 3, and nearly two 
months before she went out. Meantime, try as 
she would, Mrs, Conrad was unable to draw from 
her a single word touching her previous life or 
place of residence, nor to get a hint of the reaso; 
why she was seeking to hide herself from her ol; 
friends, , No letters came for her, and none wer 
sentaway. She stood as completely shut off fron 
the past as though she were on a desert island, 
Kvery week she paid the sum for board which had 
been agreed upon. 

For most of these two months her life was in 
drawn, so to speak, She would sit for hours, if 
left alone, reading a few verses or a chapter in th 
Bible now and then, but for a greater part of th 
time so completely absorbed in her own thoughts 
and feelings as to be nearly oblivious to external 
things. In the beginning, Mrs, Conrad tried, in 
her rough but kindly way, to break up these states 
of abstraction; but learned, in time, to let th 
quiet, patient girl alone. 

“Thee must let nature have her way, friend 
Conrad,’’ Deborah said to her one day, when shy 
broke in upon her with more than her usual 
brusqueness of manner, 

‘But all this is against nature,’’ retorted her 
kind friend, ‘ Nature is active. Nature works,” 

* Does the wounded bird lie still and wait until! 
its broken wing is healed, or tlutter about in aim- 
less suffering?’ asked Deborah, fixing her large, 
calm eyes upon the face of Mrs, Conrad, 

After that Mrs, Conrad let her alone, 
ally the life of Deborah began to flow outward 
again, and to rest in external things. She took 
more interest in what was passing around her, 
and one day showed so much pleasure when a 


Gradu- 


blooming flower was brought in and set upon her 
windw-sill, that Mrs. Conrad gave her a dozen 
plants to beautify her room. In the care of these 
Deborah soon became interested, 

‘* What is this?’’ she asked, not long afterward, 
taking up a small garment which was lying on 
Mrs. Conrad’s work-basket. 

*A calico slip that I'm making for a poor 
motherless baby,’’ was replied. 

“O-h!’ The ejaculation long drawn, and in a 
tone of pity. ‘‘ A motherless baby, did thee say?” 

“Yes. A poor woman, whose husband, a good- 
for-nothing sot, made her life hard and sorrowful, 
died last week and left two babies, the oldest not 
three years of age. The drunken wretch of a 
father was going to let them be taken to the Alms- 
house; but some of the neighbors, poor and bur- 
dened with families of their own, couldn't see it 
done. Two of them came to me about it, and I 
told them that if they'd take the babies it shouldn’t 
cost them a cent for clothes if'I had to beg, borrow 
or steal enough to pay for what they wore, And 
so I’m doing my part, you see.”’ 

A sudden warmth flushed the face of Deborah ; 
| a sudden light illuminated her eyes. 
| “Oh! That was so good of thee!’ she said, 
| with much feeling, taking up the little garment 





THE 


he spoke and looking on it with manifest inte 


as she 
wt, “So very gt od of thee, friend Conrad!’ 
Then, as a smile played about her lips, sh 

added: * not have to steal while I 


have anything to spare. Thee will let me help, 


tut thee will 


won't thee?” 
“Of course I will,’’ was the promptreply. “ The 
eood we do alone isn’t half as sweet as the good 
we do in company. 

Deborah looked over the slip with intelligent 
the 
Then she drew the net 


one who knew W 


interest, handling it wrk 
und had skilled fingers, ile 
from where Mrs, Conrad had placed it on laying 


as 


vn the garment, and bending a seam about her 


began sewing; at first with a quick hand, 


n showing signs of weakness. Perceiving 
his, Mrs. Conrad snatched the work away, saying: 
1 in good time; but dearie! ll 
sh this in 4n hour or two, and the baby shall 

it fast 


mu Cr t to help the 


not now, ul 


to-morrow Get well 


if it 
I'll find plenty for vou to 


on morning. 


and is in your hear 


in, 


and needy do, 


re’s a deal of want and suffering in Kedron, 
ght help. But they 


people 


i lots of folks that m don’t 


m to care any! re for poor than they 


for brute beasts; nor half as much, some of 


them. 
The flush faded out « 
leaned back in her ch 


f Deborah's face, and she 


ur, an expression of sadness 
8, A sx of her 


heavily her 


gat about her li; nse 


upon 
weighing down the new-born impulses that Mrs, 


nering own 


weakness was lying heart, 


Conrad's words had quickened into life. 
ot fi 
said, speaking in a tone of desponde ney; 


an only get back my strength again,”’ 


mes so slowly.” 
A slight cough interrupted her. She 
hand against her 


“Does it} 


! m and pressed it « 


iurt you?” asked Mrs, Conrad 
f concern in her eyes, 


” It’s nothing,’’ rey 


lied Deborah, 


here aw 


Oh, no, 
little dryness and t ling toue! 
at-pit, 

coughed again two or thr ; the blood 
ng to her face, 


Mrs, Con- 


vour shoulders,”’ 


‘I'm afraid you've taken 1,”’ said 
rad, it 


But Deborah said: ** Oh, no; I’ 


* Let me putashawl abou 


mm warm enough. 


It Only ttle tickling In my 


isn’t anything, 


ral, 


justa! 
M 
which some anxiety 
bad 
must be careful of yourself.”’ 
“Oh, I'm 


thyself any trouble about this. 


rs. Conrad fixed on hera searching 


was visible. 


“Coughs are things, sometimes; and you 


careful enough. Thee needn't give 
It’s nothing.”’ 
She coughed again as she closed the sentence; 
it which Mrs. Conrad looked more serious. 
“There's a draft in this room,’’ she said, glanc- 
“Why ! 


And the air is falling on your head 


ing about, 
the top! 


justsee! That window is down 
like so much eold water !”’ 

“Oh, that’s of 
Smiling, 


returned Deborah, 
*“*T’m used to the fresh air and always 


get as much of it as I can. 


no account,” 


It oppresses me to be 
in a close room,”’ 

**More people die of fresh air than close air, as 
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all 
often, as surely 
had 
now,”’ she added, 


you ¢ it,”’ said Mrs. Conrad. “A draft ki 


as a pistol shot.”’ 


She 


And 
act like a sen- 


and closed the window. 


**T want 


risen 
you to 
sible young woman, and take proper care of your- 
self; that to be 
use in the world ; as I hope you do. 


is, if you wish live and of some 
And remem- 
ber that for sick and weakly people it is always 
safer to be too warm than too cold, 
“Pil try 1 bn good 
smiling faintly, “‘ and, 
But I'm ¢g 
I cd 
laid he 
Mrs, 
1 tender undert 
** Poor 
sent to the almsh 
From that day a new life flowed through Debo- 
Thought fr herself 


t out in a ¢ re ) elp The 


all the 


girl,’ returned Deborah, 
I'm sick, do as the 
ll right fast mn 


in the world,”’ 


arn a 
while 
says, Ing to get 


Yes, 


She 


we Ww. 


» Want to be of some use 


hand on the half-made baby’s slip 
that Conrad had taken from her; adding, in 
ne, that was spoken partly to her- 


self: babies! I’m so glad they were not 


une”? 
rah’s veins, turned mm ana 
others. 


be 


onrad 


wen two 
while 


to 


motheriless Lit 


m her mind, d e gave Mrs, ¢ 


money 


be spent in pre ring things needful to their com 


In 


less thar ‘ 1c " le to go 


rs; 4 bef he en a month had 


As strength increased, she extended 
was able to g 
the b 


s, and as soon as she 
it 


1¢ had bee 


gret visited 


fatizue, 


meso much interes 


Visit she came 


ts. She had « 


farther down human degra- 


and than any 


Pal 
ile 


, dreary eves, 


W suffering 


int 


she had hitherto been familiar. 


fering faces: sad eves hopeless eves: 
f squalor, vice and debasement haunted 


id laid her 


mncern that bore her down and robbed 


‘tres, ar upon spirits a 


RTOX 


1, of strength. 


want vou to visit ‘Coulter’s Row.’ ”’ 


saw the 
“y 
And, 


It’s j 


Mrs. when she 
et pre 


knew you 


ialf fretfully, 
DY 


rh to be 


Conrad, I 


1 on Deborah this isit. 


mluce 
weren t strong enou 

like y 
I don’t 


isn’t a worse n 


on 
1; and 
There 
It's full of 
I wonder y 


it’s no place ust 


iv iM 


inv how, e for yu. 


“in stan go very often 


smucha 


you n ighbor- 


hood in Kedron, thieves and the vilest 


kind of people. uu were not insulted. 
again.’’ 


the 


You mustn't go there 
bed 
Mrs, 
upon 


with her 
Conrad 


whom 


Deborah was lIving on eves 


shut. She opened them as ceased 


speaking and asked, as one a con- 
viction of “Tr 
he wilderness, seeking for our F 


will He protect 


duty was beginning to press: we 


go into t ithe: 
not 


lambs, us 


lost 
wolves? 

“If we 
burn them ?”’ 
“Tt won’t matter 
to pull out a live coal or a burning baby 


put our hands into the fire will it not 
replied Mrs, Conrad, in her decided 
way. any as to why we do it 
whether 
Fire is fire; and wolves are wolves; they burn 
and bite whatever comes in their way.”’ 

Deborah sighed faintly and her lashes fell slowly 
upon her cheeks. 

‘“Tt’s all very good of you to want to help the 


poor and needy ae Mrs. Conrad added ; and you ll 
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iind plenty of opportunities, without running the 
risk of insult and getting into harm’s way.” 

“But isn’t it dreadful to know that such awful 
degradation and suffering exist?’’ said Deborah, 
““Somebody’s to blame for it. Somebody’s re- 
sponsible, I saw things to-day that make me 
shiver whenever I think of them. Why, Mrs. 
Conrad,” and she raised herself upon one arm in 
the excitement that suddenly took hold upon her, 
“it seemed as if liquor were sold in every other 
house and hovel. And in one of the shops I saw 
boys drinking at the bar! Don’t the people in 
Kedron know of this?” 

“The thing isn’t done in acorner,” replied Mrs. 
Conrad. ‘‘It’s all open and above board. But 
none are so blind as those who won’t see, you 
know.” 

Deborah remained leaning upon her arm and 
looking at Mrs. Conrad for several moments, the 
flush of color which had come into her face slowly 
dying out, until its pallor returned. Then, with 
a sigh and closing lids, she sunk back among the 
pillows, and lay as still as if sleep had locked her 
senses. Mrs. Conrad sat looking at her for several 
minutes, and then rising quietly went out and lett 
her alone. 

As Deborah gained strength, the conviction 
steadily forced itself upon her mind that God had 
& work for her in Kedron, and that it was for this 
cause that she had been led hither, The pressure 
of this thought, which grew heavier day by day, 
impeded the healthy flow of life in her veins, and 


held her longer in states of depression both as to | 


mind and body. But there was a renewing vitality 
in her young blood that steadily asserted itself, 
and lifted her out of the physical weakness which 
had so long held her bound. Then her life began 
to flow out in daily charities, but in such unob- 


of help and comfort to the sick and needy, she 
| rose to the level of a rebuker and a reformer. In 
this she was not moved, as are too many, by a love 
| of notoriety, but impelled by deep convictions o; 
duty. She felt herself constrained of the Spirit to 
bear testimony against the evils that met her a 
| every turn, and to do what in her power might lie 
| for their removal. And so she laid her hand upon 
her native sensitiveness and love of retirement, 
'and held them down, while she walked out into 
the highways of sin and challenged to combat 
|some of the bitterest and most implacable ene- 
mies of God and humanity, With what result the 
reader has seen, 

Deborah had miscalculated her strength. Or, it 
| were better said, had entered into the conflict 
| without any thought of her own strength. She 

heard a voice saying, ‘‘Go up to battle against 
these Philistines ;’’ and, obeying the injunction, 
she had gone up and met the encounter. The 
shock had proved too great for her, But she made 
a noble fight, doing G@eeds of valor that weakened 
the enemy, and lifted her to the place of a heroine 
in the eyes of arebuked and wondering people, 
But there are martyrs as well as heroes in every 
good cause; and the place of Deborah was that oi 
the martyr rather than the hero, Still, it is by the 
martyr fire and pain that the hero spirit is aroused. 
She had the fine quality, the self-forgetfulness, the 
courage and endurance of the martyr; but for the 
successful soldier, coarser and sterner stuff is 
needed. There was plenty of this stuff in Kedron, 
It only needed impulse and organization. Debo- 
'rah’s bold onset, made in a strength born of her 
noble enthusiasm, gave the needed impulse; and 
!as she fell back, weak and exhausted, a sound of 
gathering forces began to burden the air. 


trusive ways that, with few exceptions, only the | 


humble and the very poor took note of her pre- 
sence in Kedron. Among the immediate neigh- 
bors and friends of Mrs, Conrad, the mystery that 
hung about the young Quakeress was a source of 
varied gossip and speculation; but beyond this 
narrow circle the place knew and cared little for 
the plainly-dressed young woman seen now and 
then moving along the street, and usually carry- 
ing a small basket in her hand, 

As Deborah grew stronger, she gave herself 
more and more freely to her work among the sick 
and poor, and found therein an increasing absorp- 
tion and delight. Mrs. Conrad tried to hold her 
back, in fear that her strength might not be equal 


to the increasing strain; but she found her will, | 


as set against that of the strange young girl, a 
steadily diminishing force. Reason and remon- 
strance were of no avail. The native shrewdness 
and common sense of Mrs. Conrad proved no 
match for the clear thoughts, fine intuitions and 
well-furnished mind of Deborah, who met her 
objections and parried her arguments in a way 
that left them usually weak and harmless. 

+ Gradually, as time wore on, and Deborah ac- 
quired a larger familiarity with the sin and suffer- 
ing by which the town was cursed, did her ab- 
sorption in her self-imposed mission increase, and 
her sphere of activity widen, until from a minister 


CHAPTER XIX. 
I'TTNUE work that fell from Deborah's loosened 
grasp did not lie for an instant upon the 
ground. Many reached forth to take it up again and 
| bear it on to a wider completeness than she could 
possibly have achieved. From two small, weak 
hands, as the agent of a spirit seeking to do good, 
|\large results often come; but if that spirit can so 
| act upon other spirits as to set a hundred hands in 
motion, the good done may be multiplied a hun- 
dred fold. 
| So it was that Deborah Norman’s work was 
multiplied. As her hands dropped, powerless to 
repond any longer to the ardor of her strong de- 
sires, her spirit seemed to go out and pervade the 


whole mental atmosphere of Kedron, and give the 
inspiration of her own loving heart to hundreds 
who, until then, had scarcely thought of the poor, 
| the sick, the suffering and the oppressed who were 
all around them, and whose cries, though un- 
| heeded by men, had reached to the ears of God, 
| As Deborah’s strength came slowly back, and 
| she was able to leave her bed and sit up for a few 
| hours at a time, her heart took up once more its 
| burden of care for others. There was Fanny Wil- 
liams, and Mrs. Pyne, and Mr, Gilbert, and halfa 
| dozen more, a concern for whom lay heavy at her 
heart. The very thought of them and their needs, 





—— 
extremities and perils, gave her pulse a quicker 
eat, and sent a tremor of unhealthy excitement 


long her nerves, hindering instead of aiding her 


wonvalescence, 

One day, as she was sitting up, resting against 
pillows which had been arranged for her ina 
@, old, easy chair, her mind going back with 

absorption than usual to the work which 

her hands, Mrs. Conrad 


vd dropped out of 
w by the expression of her pale face that her 
thoughts were troubled. 
‘You are not feeling so well to-day,”’ she said, 


with tender concern, 
“Oh, ves. I’m gaining a little all the while,” 
Deborah answered. ‘‘I’m a great deal stronger 


than Iwas. I ought to get down-stairs in a day or 


two. 

There was a low, eager thrill in her voice. 
“Don’t thee think I will be strong enough to go 
ut next week? I must be going out, There's so 
nuch for me to do.” 

“There isn’t a single thing for you to do but 
stav here and get well as fast as you can,” said 
Mrs. Conrad, with a chiding positiveness in both 
voice and manner. ‘* That's your work now, and 
[ don’t want to hear about anything else.”’ 

Deborah sighed. An expression of sadness set- 

labout her mouth. The form which had lifted 
itself from among the pillows, sank back again. 
The eves closed langui ily. 

“Tf you don’t stop worry ing about things, you 
never get well,’’ Mrs. Conrad added, half 
tiently. 

“But what are some of those people 
There’s Fanny Williams. She's on my min 
the while.”’ 

“Oh, you needn't trouble yourself about Fanny 
Williams!’ replied Mrs. Conrad, ‘She's all 
rezht.”’ 

“What does thee mean?” 

ide open and she leaned forward in he 


Deborah's ey 


“T knew you'd be worrying about the g 
I went to Myrtle Street this morning t 
w she was getting on. I didn’t see her, 
Mrs. Jacobs, who rents her a room, told me :¢ 
pie 
“ What was it?” 
“She said that somebody had sent Fanny a lett 


e of good news,”’ 


h money in it—tfifty dollars. She did: 

where it came from. It hadn’t any name signed 
to it; but it told her to bea good girl, and not t 
have anything to do with a young man named 
Victor Howe; and not to go again to work in 
Deacon Strong’s mill; and to be sure to teil you 
everything about herself, and to trust you as her 
est friend. She's coming to see you just as soon 
is she’s strong enough to go out, and will show 
ou the letter—so Mrs. Jacobs told me.”’ 

Several moments passed before Deborah made 
ny reply to this, 

* A letter containing fifty dollars?’’ she said, at 
ength, with something more than a passing con- 
cern in her voice. 

“Yes; fifty dollars.” 

‘* Was the letter in a man’s handwriting?” 

‘* Mrs. Jacobs didn’t say.”’ 


“T must see Fanny right soon. Doesn’t thee 
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think I will be strong enough to go out ne) 
week ?”’ 

‘“*No. But Fanny will be well enough to come 
and see you by that time, I hope, She’s picking 
up right fast, and has been down-stairs two or 
three times.’ 

‘*T wonder who could have sent her that money? 
Her people don’t live in Kedron?” 

aad! 

‘* Did she tell thee anything about them ?’ 

** No. It's curious, isn’t it? Fifty dollars! 


That’s a sight of money.’’ 

Mrs. Conrad’s “good news” did not make the 
heery impression she had thought to give. It 
only set Deborah's concern for the girl to a keener 
edge, and filled her mind with troubling doubts 
ind questions. It was some relief that her un- 
known frien 1ad warned her ag: 
Howe. oO it be Deacon Strong? No; 
3s00n dismissed that thought. She was certain the 

won would never have sent the girl so large a 
sum of money at one time; an 

her not to go back again t 


[ told you 
as she saw 

the girl to 
God’s hands 


s strong enough to look after 


’ replied Deborah, her face 
‘God's care for her will not 
fail be am weak to be His instru- 
ment, 

P 


*Or irse 1 c SO if 


[It will all come out right. 


“ Yes, it will all come out right. I’m sure of 


that. But I’m so weak; and there isso much that 
I Gould do to hi ' 

‘“* Maybe vou might hinder in 
suggested Mrs, Con ta 
what is best. It wonderful how we're 
up or turned aside, sometimes, to keep us from 
doing more m than good.”’ 

‘Does thee think that is my case?’ queried 
Deborah, as she saw the lips of her good friend 
shut with a fi 

‘It looks as if it might be so: and I shouldn't 


m expression. 


wonder if it was,’ returned Mrs. Conrad, bluntly. 
“ There’s one thing certain,’’ she added, after a 


moment's hesitation, “if I'd had the ordering of 


things, I'd have done with you pretty much as the 
Lord has done—shut you up here and taken the 
management of affairs into my own hands.,”’ 

Deborah only sighed; and Mrs, Conrad saw the 
shadows which had been lifted away from her 
countenance, steal back ove! ind the 
pallor grow deeper. This was followed by a 
shiver, and then came a slight paroxysm of cough- 
ing, which sent a spot of ¢ to her cheeks and 
brightened her dull eves. 

“My poor child!’ said Mrs, Conrad, with 
motherly tenderness, as she drew the light shawl, 
which had fallen back, closely about Deborah's 
shoulders and chest. ‘‘ You’re too weak to talk 
about these things; and if you don’t let them alone 


you'll never get well. 
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The door-bell rang, and Mrs. Conrad went 
down-stairs. It was over twenty minutes before 
she returned. 

“Tt’s all going to come out right,”’ she said, with 
animation, as she entered the chamber, ‘“‘and a 
great deal better than if the management of things 
had been left in your poor little hands. Who do 
you think were here just now? Why Mrs. Judge 
Levering and our minister's wife.” 

** What did they want?’’ asked Deborah. 

“They came to see you. ButI told them you 
were not strong enough to bear any excitement 
to-day.” 

“To see me?” 

** Yes, to see you.” 

“Tt wasn’t right to tell them that. I could have 
seen them.” 

“T must be the judge, child. The doctor says 
you must be kept quiet, and I’m going to mind 
the doctor.”’ 

“Why did they wish to see me?”’ 

“To have a little talk, and sweeten you up,”’ re- 
plied Mrs. Conrad, a smile twinkling in her eyes 
and curving her lips. ‘‘They came here from 
Coulter’s Row.”’ 

“Tndeed!’’ A flash of interest broke into Debo- 
rah’s face. 

“Yes; and they saw Mrs. Pyne.” 

“Oh! Didthey? Well, what about her?” 

“She’s all right. Doing nicely. Her husband 
keeps straight on working, and hasn't tasted a 
drop so far.”’ 

“Oh, ’'m so glad! So glad!’ ejaculated Debo- | 
rah, clasping her hands, while a warm flush spread 
over her face. 

“They’re a committee, you see,’’ said Mrs. 
Conrad, ‘‘and have visited every family in the 
neighborhood. Things have got stirred up. The 
truth is, you stirred them up. That was your 
work, I suppose. Only you didn’t know just 
where to,stop. But that’s the way with some peo- 
ple when they get going. They keep right on 
until they wear themselves out, or run into some- 


” 





thing they’d no business to meddle with, and get} 
thrown from the track; and they’re never good | 
for much afterward. Well, you, see, things have | 
got waked up in Kedron. There’s been a meeting 
of ladies, and I don’t know all they're going to do. 
But Mrs. Judge Levering says that the poor are 
going to be better cared for; and that something 
must be done to lessen, or stop altogether, the 
curse of liquor-selling. And I’ll tell you what she 
said about you. I reckon it won’t do you any 
harm. She said that you had shamed them all, 
and that she wanted to see you just as soon as | 
thought it would be safe, so that she could take 
hold of your hand and say, ‘God bless you, my 
sister !’”’ 

Deborah was too weak to bear this without a sob 
and a rush of tears to her eyes. But, while it 
moved her feelings, it was like a peaceful bene- 
diction to her spirit. It did not turn her heart 
downward in self-satisfaction, but upward in 
grateful love to God, who had made her an instru- 
ment of good to others. 

From that time a great change was visible. 
When Mrs. Conrad came back to her room half 





an hour afterward, she found her in bed, lying 
with closed eyes, and with something in the ex- 
pression of her quiet face that made her heart 
grow still for a moment. As she stood looking 
down upon her, Deborah’s eyes opened. They 
were full of astrange light. She did not speak, 
but a faint smile hovered about her lips. Mrs, 
Conrad only bent down and kissed her ; then went 
out, touched and softened. But she did not re- 
main long away. The pressure of a new fear was 
on her.heart. She found Deborah lying as before, 
with closed eyes and placid face, on which a light 
seemed shining. This time she sat down by the 
bedside, saying, as the girl looked up: “* You are 
weaker than I had thought. It has been too much 
for you. If all the town calls, you shall not know 
of it.”’ 

“ Thee is very kind,’’ returned Deborah. “ But 
thee needn’t be afraid forme. God is good, and 
will not forget His suffering and needy children 
because my poor strength has failed. Iam so com- 
forted to know that stronger hearts and hands than 
mine are coming up to the help of the Lord, and 
that I can rest for a little while and recover my- 
self.’’ 

** All will go on right; never fear,’ said Mrs, 
Conrad, with strong assurance. ‘* Your business 
is to rest now; to stand and wait.” 

** Which is the hardest thing to do, sometimes,” 
replied Deborah, a slight depression of feeling 
showing itself in her voice. ‘ But Iam going to 
be resigned and patient,’’ she added. “If my 
hands are too weak for labor, I will fold them 
across my breast and be quiet. God's time shall 
be my time; and God's will my will. He shall 
choose for me.”’ 

**And He will choose what is best, and make 
all come out right. You may trust Him for that,” 
answered Mrs. Conrad, her eyes filling with tears. 


” 


CHAPTER XX. 

UT Deborah did not renew her strength, The 
overstrain had been too severe. In her deli- 
eately-organized system the seeds of a fatal dis- 
ease had been lying for many years, and now, 
when the vital forces were low, they had sprung 
into germination, and struck their exhausting 
roots into the ground of her physical life. Her 
pale, pure face, growing thinner and more spirit- 
ual every day, and wearing at times a warning 
flush, told all who looked upon her the story of 

an early and sure decay. 
For a long while she would not believe that her 


| strength had departed, never to be renewed again, 


but held fast to the hope of a recovery that would 
give her back to the work which still lay near her 
heart. That a larger good was being done in 
Kedron among the poor, the vicious and the 
wrongdoers and their suffering victims, than 
could possibly have been accomplished by her 
alone, she knew from the tidings that came to her 
sick chamber; but she did not see in all this her 
own life and inspiration as others saw them. She 
was often made glad, and her heart filled with 
thankfulness by what she heard; but her con- 
scious weakness in comparison with the strength 
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that others were giving so generously in good 
works, left too frequently a pressure of sadness 
on her spirit. Good Mrs. Conrad, who was com- 
ing day by day nearer in spirit to Deborah, began 
to perceive her true states of feeling, and to minis- 


g,% 
ter to them more wisely than at first. 

“Dear heart!’ she to her one 
when Deborah had sighed for her departing 
strength; ‘don’t you know that weak things are 
And let me tell you 
Ww 


said morning 


most powerful some times? 
that Deborah Norman is stronger in Kedron n 
than she was two months ago, and doing vastly 
more good,”’ 

But Deborah shook her head in a weary, de- 
sponding manner. 

““T'm going to tell you something. I heard it 
only this morning. They a Mission 
School down by Coulter's Row last Sunday, and 


opened 


had in over forty children.”’ 

“Oh! That is good!’ Deborah's face bright- 
ened, 

‘Many of the first ladies and gentlemen in town 
have taken hold of this Mission, and are going to 
make a thorough change in that ungodly region. 
Every family is to be visited, the poor helped, and 
the bad reformed, And they’re 
ing to see all the landlords who own houses that 


£o- 


if possible. 


are used for rum-selling, or kept as dens of vice | 


Some of these, like Deac Strong, 


It’s just what’s 


and crime, m 
will be shamed into better things. 
been wanted, and is going to do a world of good. 
And that isn’t all,’ Mrs, Conrad added, with a 
smile that heralded something still more pleasant 
to communicate. To the look of inquiry that 
rested on the sick girl’s countenance she replied: 
“The Mission called ‘THE DEBORAH 
NORMAN MIssIon,’”’ 

Over the pale face of the young Quakeress passed 
a flash of surprise, the warm blood mounting t 


has been 


her forehead and temples, 

“No That cannot be,”’ 
of deprecation, 

“Yes. Itis the ‘DEBORAH NORMAN MISSION,’ 
and rightly named; for you are its founder, 
turned Mrs, “The good Lord 
how best to use us, 
heart full of pity and love, was no match for the 
but 


no, she said, in a tone 


re- 
Conrad, 


enemy of souls and bodies who is among us; 
now that her spirit is going out into other spirits, 
and causing a host to spring up and stand in battle 
array, victory for the Lord is sure!” 

Mrs. Conrad bent over Deborah and kissed her 
with more than motherly tenderness, Reverence, 
as for one set apart, was visible in her manner. 

An expression of doubt and trouble mingled 
with the surprise that rested on Deborah's face. 
The communication of Mrs, Conrad disturbed her 
spirit, 
the common order of events in her quiet life. She 
was borne down and oppressed for awhile; hurt 


rather than made glad by this unexpected intelli- | 


gence, She was not ready to be so lifted into the 
public gaze. Her work, in her own regard, had 
been of small account. She had taken no praise 
to herself; but rather blame for doing so little, and 
for being the weak coward at heart that she knew 
herself to be; for in no case had she marched 


knows | 
The weak young girl, with a} 


It was something so unexpected, so out of 


boldly to the conflict, but in constrained obedience 
to conscious duty, and with a fear and reluctance 
almost impossible to overcome—fighting two bat- 
tles at the same time; one with the powers of evil 
and the other with herself. 
‘‘It is not well,” she said, in a veiled and husky 
voice, as the sudden color which had crimsoned 
|her face went slowly out; and left it paler than 
before. 
‘** And I say it is well!’ spoke out Mrs. Conrad, 
with decisi« ‘‘ Honor to whom honor is due.” 
“Then give it to God,’ said Deborah, with 
pious self-rejection, looking upward as she spoke. 
‘* Every right purpose and true thought are from 
Him; and the good we do in obedience to these is 
only God’s work in us. If we take praise to our- 
Our reward for doing good is 


n. 


selves we rob God. 
not the praise of men, but the sweet peace that 
flows into us from Heaven—a peace which passeth 
all g. No, itis not well.” 

‘There, there, don’t be foolish, child! 
come by accident, as we say. 


r 


| understandin 
It didn't 
| just happen The 
od Father's hand is in it somewhere or some- 
how ; It’s all right 


+} 


ul 


that’s plain enough to me. 
n’t feel puffed up about it; I'd be sorry 

>that. But you ought to be glad and 
to know that, though sick and weak 


iat you d 
t 


enough t 


d 


comfort 


vour name is a tower of strength, 


ilmost as a baby, 
and that when men and women hear it spoken 
they are filled with some of the spirit that led you 
to br 
und Mrs. Conrad’s voice fe 


ds. Though I must say,” 
ll back : its 


have said a dozen times 


ive and loving dee 
i little from 
fine enthusiasm, ‘“‘as I 
before, that I can’t approve of all you've been 
doing, though, bless your dear heart! You meant 
lf you were my 


right; and I’m as proud of you as 
| own flesh and blood.” 
It took Deborah a long while to 
An uncomfor 
mted notoriety, trou- 


get reconciled 


teal 


to this use of her name. table sense 
of shrinking the unw 

led her whenever a thought of it passed through 

her mind; but as tidings came from time to time 


the rapidly extending work, and of the great 


from 


| af 
o! 


good that was being done, she half forgot the asso- 
ciation of her name with the Mission in the plea- 
sure felt at its achievements, 

Spring found her waiting in hope for the elixir 
f a new life that was to fill the balmy air, and 
vive its strength to her weak and exhausted body. 
But it came with refreshment for her spirit only; 
not with the stronger pulse-beat and tenser nerve 
ind muscle she had so much desfred. Day by 
day, as the trees put on their new vestments, and 
the flowers poured forth from their thousand 
chalises rich treasures of sweetness, did Deborah 
sit in her little chamber and look out longingly 
upon the fair world, which had never seemed so 
beautiful as now, vet not drinking in at every 
pore the new vigor she had hoped to receive, As 

ithe airs grew softer and warmer, the gentle girl, 
whose spirit had transfused itself with a subtle 
and mysterious potency into the lives of so many 
Kedron, found herself an object of loving 
eare. Every day her chamber was brightened by 
| flowers, and cheered by visits; often she was 
driven out in the carriages of the rich for air and 
change—Mrs. Conrad’s strong arms bearing her 


in 
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down-stairs, and back again to her room, with a 
tender concern beautiful tosee. But vain was all 
this kind ministration. The forces of life were 
not renewed. A fatal disease had found a lodgment 
in her system, and no human power could stop its 
progress, Before the spring was lost in summer, 
Deborah had seen the truth. Hard to bear at first, 


| Strong was waiting an answer to the request of her 
| husband, At sight of Deborah's thin, white tae 
and large, spiritual eyes, Mrs. Strong was s 
| moved that for some moments she was not able to 
speak, As Mrs. Conrad placed her in a chair, 
| Mrs, Strong, with eyes full of tears, that she could 
/not hold back, and in a voice broken by feeling, 


it was at length accepted with a pious resignation | said: “I’m afraid you are not well enough. | 
that touched all who came near her, and gave to! 
her chamber an atmosphere of heavenly peace. husband has set his heart on seeing you.” 


None came to visit her who did not go away in a/| 
better frame of mind. Out of her narrow dwelling | 
place went spiritual forces that were felt all through | 
the town. Women, at work in the field, from | 
which loss of strength had compelled her to retire, 
often came to her with drooping hands and failing 
hearts; but went back again filled with her spirit 
of faith and patience, stronger for duty than before. 
The bafiled, the doubting, the impatient, the nar- 
row-minded and the prejudiced, all found in her 
a wise counsellor, and out of her simple utterances 
gathered courage and faith—a wider charity and a 
more Christian toleration. Though she knew it 
not, more than once, or even twice, the work of 
the mission that bore her name was saved by her 
from great hindrance, if not destruction. A true 
word spoken at the right time; a drop of oil on 
troubled waters; a suggestion of patience and 
self-repression, coming at the right moment and 
in the right spirit, had power to avert the threat- 
ened evil. 

One day, it was nearly three months from the 
time her failing strength had hedged her in, Debo- 
rah heard a carriage stop before the door. After 
several minutes, Mrs. Conrad came to her room 
with a look of mystery and surprise on her face, 

“ This beats all, I must say!’ she broke in, with 
half-repressed excitement. ‘ Now, if you were to 
guess for an hour, you couldn't tell who'd sent 
for you.” 

“Then I won't try,’ answered Deborah, smil- 
ing. : 

** Deacon Strong !"" said Mrs, Conrad, the wonder 
in her face increasing. ‘* Mrs. Strong has come in 
her carriage, and is down-stairs, and she says her 
husband's been low-spirited and in a strange kind 
of a way for ever so long. Can't sleep o’ nights ; 
and is worrying himself about religion and all 
that. Humph! Never supposed he had much to 
worry about! But, it’s only fair to say that since 
he got hurt in the mill he’s been acting, as far as 
I’ve heard, a ¢reat deal more like a Christian than 
ever before. And he's sent for you. Wants to see 
you about something. But I told Mrs. Strong that 
I didn’t think vou were well enough to go out to- 
day; and, besides, the air is damp and raw.”’ 

“I can wrap up warmiy,”’ returned Deborah, 
rising as she spoke. ‘If the deacon has sent for 
me, I must go.” 

It was in vain Mrs. Conrad remonstrated, say- 
ing that she had not been so well for her ride on 
the day before, and urging the danger of any ex- 
eitement that might attend an interview with 
Deacon Strong. Deborah was resolved to obey 
the summons, and Mrs. Conrad, protesting all the 
while, made her ready, and then lifting her in her 
arms, carried her down into the parlor, where Mrs. | 


didn’t Know you were so weak, But my poor 


Deborah smiled up sweetly into Mrs. Strong's 
face as she replied, in a gentle, submissive way: 
“I shall have all the strength I need.” Then 


asked, as her thought went from herself to th 


deacon, ** How is friend Strong?” 

** Miserable, in body as well as in mind,” 
plied Mrs. Strong. ‘* He'll never be himself again, 
We did hope, after his arm was cut off, and the 
broken bones set, and he'd been doctored up, that 
he’d come all right again, except for the loss of his 
arm. But he was hurt inwardly worse than we 
had supposed. And then erysipelas came into th 
erushed knee before it healed, and all the bones 
had to be taken out, they were so much diseased 
He's had a very hard time, and is dreadfully down 
and discouraged. Maybe you can comfort him a 
littl. Mr. Deering comes round often to talk and 
pray with him; but, somehow, his visits don't 
seem to do Mr, Strong any good. He's gloomier 
after the parson goes away than before he came.” 

“If you’re bent on going,’ Mrs. Conrad here 
broke in, not at all careful to Keep the protest she 
felt out of her voice, ** we'd better be moving; for 
you've got no strength to waste,” 

As she spoke she put her arms under Deborah 


}to lift her up and take her to the carriage, but 


Deborah said; “ No, thank thee; Ill just lean on 
thee, and walk to the door myself.” 

‘She'll do nothing of the kind,” returned Mrs. 
Conrad, sharply and with authority. Then pick- 
ing her up as if she were only a child, she bor 
her out and placed her in the carriage, which she 
entered without waiting for an invitation from 
Mrs. Strong, and taking a seat beside the girl drew 
an arm about her for support. 

Arrived at the house of Deacon Strong, Deborah 
was carried to an upper chamber and placed ina 
large cushioned chair, with pillows so arranged 
that she could rest as easily as if lving on a bed. 
Here she was left alone with Mrs. Conrad. But 
soon Mrs, Strong came back from the adjoining 
room, to which she had gone, and said that her 
husband wished to have an interview with Debo- 
rah alone. 

“I’m afraid she’s too weak for all this,” inter- 
posed Mrs. Conrad, with real anxiety. She saw 
by the brightness in Deborah's eyes and the spots 
warming on her cheeks, that she was under con- 
siderable excitement, thouch externally calm. 

** As our day is so shall our strencth be,”’ Debo- 
rah responded, with a smile on her pale lips. 

A man servant entered and wheeled the chair in 
which Deborah was seated into the adjoining room, 
placing her close to Deacon Strong, who sat at a 
table on which lay books and papers ; then retired, 
shutting the door behind him and leaving them 
alone. 
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Deborah hardly recognized in the thin-visaged, 
w-eyed, depressed-looking man before her, 


sturdy, hard, self-sufficient, aggressive and 


fiant Deacon Strong, against whose unchristian 


} she had, only a few months before, given her 
But te, and wasted, 
Deborah 


wii ana 
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f her strength, though Was 1e 


the 
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. rl oO , 


was changed to the deacon’s eyes only in 
her purity and angelic sweetness of her 


intenanee. He had the impression of an angel’s 
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res 


esence; and the hard, 
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at environed him, were in an instar 


aching pain and u 
1 the gloomy shadows 


it 


wt were his heart, ar 
hail re- 
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Miss Norman ; 
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1@ pity 


countenance changed 
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even 
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t doubting he d present 


irts have, in an 


the past 
generat ind comfort. 
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is, drawn strength 


pause of a few moments, to give time 


of mind, De 
rah said, with a strong assurance in her voi 


deacon’s stat 


t)- 


love, therefore, must be 


dealings with the 


and 
His 


“ God is love 
of 


at 


th 
iit 


art all children ol 
| 
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I do not know,”’ answered the deacon, * 


what God's love means. 


just 
The more I think about 
it the more I get confused, I am in doubt, and 
fear, and great darkness. I have the old 
landmarks of faith; the old foundations on which 
my hopes rested have all been removed.”’ 

‘The true landmarks are still where God placed 


lost 
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them, and the foundations, on which all men n 


build, lie solid and sure, and will abide forever, 
said Deborah, gently, yet 
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The deacon’s breath came hard. He leaned 
toward Deborah—hope struggling with fear in his 
had power to 


Sl 


ecountenance—as toward one who 
help him. 
‘*God never casts off a human soul,’ answered 
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Deborah, “but saves to the uttermost all who 
come unto Him.” 

** But how am I to ‘come unto Him,’ Miss Nor- 
man?’’ eagerly asked the deacon. “Who will 








himself. He saw that she had struck the keynote 
to his life. 

| “Neither by faith nor works, but by the new 
| birth, do we enter Heaven,’’ said Deborah, pur. 


show me the right path? Once I thought myself | suing hertheme. “ That which is born of the flesh 


walking in the King’s highway. I felt confident, 
and at peace with God. I counted myself as one 
of His children. But this has passed, and I can 
never again feel secure, as of old, resting in mere 
faith. And yet doing the good works enjoined by 
the Lord does not help me. I seem to be farther 
off from Him to-day than when I began this new 
life; and my soul is in greater darkness. Mr. 
Deering says that it is because I am dishonoring 
God, That instead of trusting to His grace, as in 
former times, to make me inwardly pure and 
clean, and so meet for His kingdom, I am trying 
to earn a right to enter Heaven through good 
works. O Miss Norman, the doubt and the con- 
flict into which I am cast is fearful, I cannot 
again rest in a mere act of faith as the passport to 
divine favor; and yet, in trying through good 
works to make my calling and election sure, I am 
tormented with fears, lest in so doing I am reject- 
ing the only way of salvation—that of simple 
grace, and spiritual washing through faith in the 
atoning blood of the Lamb. Very certain it is 
that Iam far from enjoying the peace of mind I 
once possessed—a peace that is gone, I fear, for- 
ever. The new way into which my feet have 
entered has not, so far, proved a plain and easy 
way; and there is no light beyond.” 

Deborah waited for some moments after the 
deacon had ceased speaking before making a 
reply. 

* Neither by faith nor by good works is a man 
saved,” she said, in a low voice; not gravely, but 
with a quiet smile on her lips. ‘These are only 
the means of salvation. He that trusts to either 
faith or good works rests in a vain hope. We 
must become like-minded with God before we can 
enter Heaven.” 

The deacon looked at her with a new expression 
on his countenance, in which a ray of light 
threaded its gloomy shadows. 

“Tn fact,’ added Deborah, *‘ this like-minded- 
ness is Heaven. God is love. He is the great 
Lover and the great Giver. And when we have 
His love in our hearts we are in Heaven. Mere 
faith will not give us this love, for no effort of the 
will and thought can change our vile and selfish 
affections into such love as angels feel. Nor will 
good works, if done from selfish motives, and 
merely to earn the favor of God, as thee seems to 
have been doing them, friend Strong, avail any- 
thing. I do not wonder that God seems very far off 
from thee, nor that thy mind is in darkness, Thee 
has not understood the divine law. Thee has been 


|is flesh, and that which is born of the spirit is 
| spirit. Marvel not that I said unto thee, ye must 
| be born again. Now itisin the sincere denial of 
| our natyral and selfish affections, and in the effort 
{through divine assistance humbly implored (in 
| our own strength we can do nothing) to live right 
according to God’s law, that spiritual life is born, 
It is feeble in the commencement, as the life of a 
|new-born infant; and must be fed, and clothed, 
}and watched over with tender solicitude. It is 
| God’s new and higher life in us; and as it increases 
and gains strength, heavenly affections pervade 
'our souls, and from duty service becomes a de- 
j light. The natural man lives in this lower and 
|outer world, while the spiritual man lives in 
Heaven; but it is the office of the spiritual man to 
bring all the powers of the natural man under its 
| influence, so that the lower life that touches the 
world may be full of charity and blessing, and that 
good works may be done from love and not con- 
straint. Where love of the neighbor prompts to 
action, Heaven is already in the soul, and delight 
|} comes as the reward of doing good. Does thee not 
understand all this, friend Strong?” 

It was some time before the deacon replied, 
Deborah had given his thoughts a new direction, 
He saw in what she had uttered a higher and 
purer truth, but could not rise to it. 

“With you,” he said, “I believe in a new birth, 
| It is the doctrine of our church, and the doctrine 
of the Bible. ‘Except ve are converted, and be- 
come as little children, ye cannot enter into the 
Kingdom of Heaven.’ There is nothing more 
plainly taught than this.” 
| “And yet,”’ answered Deborah, “if we take the 
| lives of many professing Christians as we see them 
exhibited in the world, we find little evidence of 
this new birth.” 

** But little, I fear,’’ returned the deacon, 

“ By their fruits ye shall know them.” 

“And yet,” spoke out the deacon, recovering 
himself, ‘*when we look around us, do we not find 

evidences of the noblest Christian charity? Mil- 
lions of dollars are expended every year by Chris- 
tian men and women to promote the Gospel, and 
to minister to the needs of the poor, the ignorant 
and the suffering. Could this be if the love of 
Christ were not in the hearts of His children, 
prompting them to good works?” 

“Far be it from me,’’ replied Deborah, “ to dis- 
parage any good that is done in the name of Christ. 
It fills my heart with gladness to see all this, and 
to know that the hungry are fed, the sick and 











trying to earn Heaven by good works, instead of 
seeking to have thy inner life so changed that 
good works will flow forth as a stream from a 
fountain.”’ 

A deep flush overspread the deacon’s face. 
Deborah’s charge of selfishness as the inspiration 
of his just and charitable deeds, startled and half 
angered him; but with the charge came a revela- 


suffering relieved, and the Gospel preached to the 
poor. But I fear that many who are giving of 
their substance for these things will lose their 
best and highest reward, because doing it selfishly, 
and not from a heavenly love shed abroad in their 
souls,’ 

‘Do you mean to say, by this, that all a man’s 
good deeds in the world are to go for nothing, if 
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have stated ?”’ asked the deacon, w ith a dry huski- 


ness in his voice. He scarcely needed Deborah's 
answer to make his convictions stronger than they 
were at that moment. 

“It is neither a man’s faith nor his deeds that 
gives him acceptance with God; but his quality. 


It 
is the heavenly mind that fits a man for Heaven. 


Not what he believes or does; but what he is. 


He enters Heaven as soon as this mind is formed 
in him, even though still in the world. And there 
is no other way of entrance, If a man does not 
enter the heavenly kingdom, in which love to the 
r rule, while yet in 
Death 


Lord and love to the neigh! 
s natural life, he will be forever shut out. 
cannot change his quality, for death is only a 

aration of the spirit from its earthly body. The 
is just the same 


i 


as to his ruling affections, 


in, 
fter, as before, his removal from this lower world. 
he be a lover of self, he 
f still, and find his habitati« 
but if love to the 


angels will 
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will remain a lover of 
m among those who 
like him; Lord and love to 
» neighbor rule in his heart, receive 
their he 
them, and will dwell with them for 


into blessed companionship, for 


he like 
The deacon bowed his head and remained silent. 


borah, who had wwn excited in the earnest- 
ss of her desire to lead this man into a truer 
life and character than any 


in 


gr 


eal of the Christian 
he had 


sense 


risen, sunk back her 
that was so 
The air grew dark around 
to herself 


low, strange 


vet 
of 
llowed by faintness, 
ind 
ugh space. A 


nto which 


ir with a exhaustion yn 


her, she seemed like one falling 
sound, moaning 
through her lips, caused the deacon to lift his eyes 
A white face, that seemed stricken 
by death, was before him. An alarmed crv, 
sudden stroke of the call-bell on the de 
startled Mrs. Conrad, who was anxiously 


waiting in the adjoining ro« 


m the floor. 
and 
mcon’'s 
the termination of 
to fear 
waning 


m 
in interview which she had good reason 
uld too the sick 


strength. She Deborah’s side in 


W severely girl’s 


tax 


was at time to 
atch her in her arms as she was falling from the 
chair, 

‘You've killed the child!’ 


wildly, as she bore her across the room toa lounge, 


poor she cried, 
where, dropping on her knees, she began chafing 
the small, thin hands that were already cold and 
“T knew she 
said all I could against 


clammy. wasn’t strong enough! I 
But some people don’t 
care who dies so they live.”’ 
Mrs, not 
Anger, alarm and dislike of 
her for the time, and leaped into passionate utter- 


of her words, 


Deacon Strong ruled 


Conrad was choice 


ance, 


“Go for the doctor!’ called out the deacon, 
sharply, as his servant-man entered the room, 
following close upon Mrs. Conrad. 
When the doctor arrived, he found 
still insensible, She lay upon the lounge on which 


she had been placed, so ashen-pale and still, that 


Deborah 


even the physician was in doubt as to whether or 
not her spirit had passed the bourne of mortality. 
Respiration had ceased, and there was no percepti- 
ble heart-beat, To all outward seeming she was | 


dead, 


Mrs. Conrad, who had been using all the means 
of restoration within her reach, ceased her efforts 
on the doctor’s arrival, and made way for him be- 
side the unconscious girl, watching him with the 
he bent over and examined 
not read the hope her heart longed 
kor nearly twenty minutes 


keenest scrutiny as 
her. She did 
for in his serious face. 
she held down her feelings, anxiously waiting, but 
in to 
doctor's etferts. 
igh of strongly-repr 


some sign of life in answer to the 
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vain, see 
Then, as one borne a 
breaking throi ssed feelings, 
she pushed the physician aside almost rudely, and 
lifting the girl in her strong arms, turned quickly, 
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mrad, in a voice 80 
no!’ eried Deacon Strong, it 
tion. ‘Dor let h 

**My dear Mrs. ¢ 


between he 


D> 
Mrs. Str 


er doit! Don't! 


onrad,”’ interposed 


the 
Carry 


getting rand door, ** let 

her int room 
don’t, don’t think of 
! Her 


snap 


lm and wait. 
bed : 


you to be 


and lay her on my but 
life is 


in 


this condition 


and 


taking her 


hanging you may it 
two. 
TI 


ind pu 


yvering himself, came forward, 
Mrs. ¢ 


his voice: ‘ 


doctor, re 


hs 
t is hand on onrad, saic 
in 
thr 


answer i 


warning emphasis 


single which 


hangs on 


I will 


a 


not r In 


sever. it if you persist 
removing her now.”’ 


Conrad, sternly 


Mrs. 


arms 


“Let me go!’ answered 
**Sh@¢@ ll lie 


bed in this house,”’ 


as easily in my n the softest 


as « 
Pushing past them, she made 
holding Deborah in her arms 


her way down-stairs 


with as little apparent effort as if she were buta 


+hild, and paying no heed to the deacon’s implor- 
carriage could 
Mrs. Conrad 


irest dij 


ing appeals for her to wait until the 
brought. On the street, 
fled along the pavemenj, taking the ne 
but not without attracting 
than f astonished 


ll rious to learn 


0 raining 
rec- 


tion to her own h 


the 


use : 


more a score o 


attention of 


people, s« PF whom rwed,. cu 


me I 
the meaning of so strange ¢ 


“Go! go, doctor!’ urged Deacon Strong, as he 


saw Mrs. Conrad disappear from the room, and 
heard the sound of her hurrying feet on thestairs, 
‘Foll her lo all your power 
save that young woman's life.’’ 

anger held the doctor for 


His better feelings, prompted 


Ww home, and « in to 


Oo 


Professional nly a 


moment or two, 
by a sense of duty, urged him to go, and he was 
at the house of Mrs. Conrad in a very few minutes 
after her arrival. He stood on no ceremony, but 
hastily to As 
entered, Mrs, Conrad, who was stooping over the 
bed on which she had laid her precious burden, 
turned on him an anxious, frichtened look. 

‘*O doctor!’ she cried out, with a sharp pain in 
her voice, dead ! dead! They've 
killed my poor lamb!” 

Drawing her gently aside, the doctor bent over 
the insensible girl. Her face was white and still. 


went up Deborah's chamber he 


* she’s she’s 
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The dark fringe of lashes rested upon her cheeks 
as evenly as if sleep had shut them down; and 
her lips, which were closed softly together, wore 
a peaceful expression. ‘There was a clearly per- 
ceptible change in the aspect of her still counte- 
nance, which the doctor did not fail to note. Even 
while he still leaned over her, uncertain as to 
what it were best to do, he saw an eyelid quiver. 
He bent lower, holding his breath. Soon there 
came a little spasm in the throat, so slight as 
scarcely to make itself visible, followed by a mo- 
tion of the lips; and then Deborah opened her 





eyes, She seemed like one awaking from a gent}, 
sleep. 

By quick, warning signs, the doctor was able w 
hold Mrs, Conrad back from too wild an eXpres- 
sion of her joy, which was only of brief duration, 
for ere Deborah had seemed to realize her situa. 
tion, she was taken with a fit of coughing which 
lasted for a considerable time. At its close, as 
Mrs, Conrad, who had raised her up and was sup- 
porting her, wiped the frothy mucous from her 
lips, she saw that it was streaked with blood! 

(To be continued.) 





Pome-Jaily and Ghonrncer, 


THE DEACON’S HOUSEHOLD. 
BY PIPSISSIWAY POTTS. 
THIRD SERIES.—No. 8. 
OMETHING new; at least a lady who is good 
authority vouches for it. She says when 
color in a fabric has been destroyed by acid, 
ammonia will neutralize the same, after which an 
application of chloroform will, in almost all cases, 
restore the original color. The application of am- 
monia is common, while that of chloroform is but 
little known. Chloroform will also remove paint 
from a garment when benzine fails, 


To preserve rhubarb: pare half a dozen oranges, 
remove the seeds and white rind and slice the 
pulp into a stew-pan with the peel cut fine. Add 
a quart of rhubarb and one and a half pounds of 
sugar, cook the whole down the same as for pre- 
serves. 


One of the prettiest piano-covers we ever saw 
was made by the little lady who owned the piano. 
It was simply a large piece of wide, heavy black 
cloth, embroidered with braid—some pretty de- 
sign in green and crimsom The woollen embroi- 
dery braid looked quite as well as silk ; it cost but 
six cents per piece, while the silk was twenty-five 
cents, 

Let the intended design be transferred to tissue 
paper, then baste the edges of the paper on the 
cloth, sew on the crimson braid with fine silk of 
the satne color, then tear off the paper and sew the 
green braid on close to the crimson, 

This cover was prettier than the gay red and 
black ones we buy, and the cost was not half so 
much. The cloth was heavy, and coarse, and 
cheap, and answered the purpose better than a 
light, thin one would have done, 

While I sat admiring Nellie’s handiwork, her 
mother came into the parlor with a smile on her 
face, saying: “‘ There, Miss Potts, it is half past 
eleven, and our washing is out on the line. I felt 
so worthless this morning that I did not see how 
I could wash to-day, but after I had the first 
boiler full on to boil, I felt like a new woman. 
My blood was in full circulation, my cold feet had 
become warm, the perspiration stood on my fore- 
head, and I felt as though this was a good world 


to livein. Very often I can hardly drag one foot! 
after the other, and my head aches, and my back, 
and my feet are cold, and I feel really gloomy and 
selfish; but if I exercise freely, and get my ma- 
chinery into good working order, and my sluggish 
blood started a-going, 1 am a new woman, | 
think housework in all its varied details, if cheer- 
fully met, is the healthiest employment in th 
world for a woman,” said my neighbor, as she 
rolled down her sleeves, took her seat at the piano 
and played the Star Spangled Banner. Before she 
finished it, her husband came to the house and, 
hearing the music, stepped to the door to listen. 
She heard his familiar step, and, with a laugh, she 
nodded to Nellie, who understood it, and imme- 
diately rose and went out and set the table for 
dinner. 
. Nellie’s mother is a systematic woman in her 
household, She has set days in which to do all 
her work. Monday is washing day; Tuesday, 
baking; Wednesday, ironing; Thursday, see that 
|everything is mended and in proper condition w 
| put on; Friday, general baking day; and Satur- 
| day, general cleaning up. 
| Each stipulated day's work is done by two 
| o’clock, except some of the days will have extra 
| work, or something may transpire that was not 
| allotted on, 
My neighbor never goes about—if she is ina 
| hurry—with her hair hanging down her back or 
|hanging loosely caught up by a lonely hair-pin, 
or her dress unfastened, or slit, or soiled by spilt 
milk or grease spots. 

The first thing in the morning she dresses well, 
puts up her hair neatly and makes her toilet in 
such a way that she is not ashamed to see any one. 
|She wears long, wide aprons made of domestic 
gingham, to save her dress. She is ingenious and 
economical, and it was at her suggestion that 
Nellie made a piano-cover, instead of buying ene. 
| T learn a great many things from her; I will think 
| what they are and tell you when I come back 
from dinner. I hear Lily mashing the potatoes 
in the pantry, and I hear Ida running the sewing- 

machine in the sitting-room, gnd I hear the hens 
|eackling in the wood-shed and in the chicken- 
| house, and presently I will hear father’s step on 
the porch, and his gray hair will be flirted by the 
summer breeze, bareheaded, because he will be 
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carrving eggs in his hat. I hear, too, the light 
step of the parson tripping down-stairs in answer 

dinner-bell at his boarding-house in the 
ve, All these pleasant sounds come to me 
hile I sit and write and try to guide my thoughts 
in the it 
no easy tusk fora working woman to write while 
s, even though they be not heavy nor cumber- 
dear 
who, mayhap, need her, are tugging at her 
heart-strings and making her sad despite of her 
Dinner’s 


Ww 


channel I have pointed out to them, is 


care 
_ lie upon her heart, while thoughts ot 


& 


pest efforts to be brave and cheerful. 


ready. 
Nellie’s mother and I 
y about city people and pe ople of leisure visit- 


were talking the other 


their friends in the country during harvest 


lin the hot weather. Now women, good, kind 


women, farmers’ wives, will not tell their city 


friends to stay away unt imore convenient! sea- 


t them in July or 


ir, delightful, beau- 


will v 
the de 

nths, but oh, on! 
that the 


they 


if they say sj 
gust, that they love 
| country in those hot the 


mi 
are thought of visitors at season of 
is dreadful! Thatis the time in which the busiest 
heaviest rk c 
too tired to 
off. Nellie 
during the very warmest 


year 


farm Ww omes on, when the 


thie 


le, and the 


men are be agreeable, : ; 
mother told me 
last 


wrappers, 


_ 


n even worse 


weather sum- 


when she wore slippers and loose 


rose before daylight, so as to do all the work 


“ould while the weather was cool, just at this 
six of her city friends, with three colicky 
, 
it 


1, whimmy, gouty father-in-law 
, unannounced, to 
friend. They said 

ger to see her blessed 


es, and an o 


end a week with the 
could not 


The old whimmy 


8] 
they wait any 
face, 
like the country 


told her there was no place ne 
Was 80 irpe out there from the restraints of fash- 
all the he 
hints about spring chickens, and dewy butter, 
and d 

What 
perhaps many other women know 


ionable sOciety, and while rave gentle 


elicious cream and ruby berries, 


that woman endured in those five days, 


from experi- 


ence. It was during harvest-time, when hands 
were scarce, and wheat overripe, and every mo- 
ment of time was precious to the overburdened 
The visitors did not go to bed until lor 
usual retising, and then they 


at at the The 


farmer, 


after the 


1g 
hour for 
forenoon. 


r 
rose 


during 


he 


one me 


babies were cross, and t 
0k 
a rocking-chair from one room to another, 

and once 


for cordial, or furnish warm water, or 


had to rouse a hired man 
and send him to the doctor's for an emetic. Her 
help was inefficient, and. ill-natured, and so slow 


in the night she 


that the poor woman had everything to look after 


herself, Sometimes, when she was cooking 
the cook-stove heating water, and washing baby 


clothes, and splashing about in her way. At the 


table the children cried for gravy when no gravy | 


was made, threw down their spoons in anger, 
kicked like unbroken mules, and yelled with 
shrieks that were piercing and provoking. The 
gentle mothers mixed up messes of cream and 
Sugar, and added berries and preserves, only to 
have the compound kicked in their faces or over- 


hostess had to get up } 


a 
meal, one of the women would be puttering about 


turned in their their 
darlins.’’ 


My poor friend told me that when night came, 


laps by ‘ tootsey -por 


and all the chores were done, she was se tired that 
more than once she fell asleep in her chair as she 
the 
astic ladies who were discoursing most eloquently 
‘sweet silks,” and “ flounced to 
and the floral decora- 
had wit- 


sat playing the attentive listener to enthusi- 


ol reali iaces, and 
the waist,’’ and bridal veils, 
ceremonies that they 


tions ol Iharriage 


nessed, 


She said she never said ** thank God”’ any more 


fervently in her life than she did when she saw 


the sweet-faced city ladies, old whimmy and the 
colicky th baskets, and and 


poodies, all stowed into the big spring wagon, and 


babies, w satchels, 


on their way to the depot. She said she kissed 


a cordial good-will. 


people 


them with 


good livers—have 


yuntry 


Nearly all « 
they ill 


cousins,’’ people who visit them in the seasons 


what ns and * peach 


‘ 


these fruits who feel very friendly and 


people 


or twice a vear, This is not so 


the truit 


lovable only or 


bad, however, if is abundant, for what 


woman not glad to share with another less 


Is 


to make happy a sister wo 


9 I 


n one ol 


favored than herselt 


her own never saw on 


up 


desir¢ 


man with tastes like 


vet who turned her back these dear 


relatives, or had th least in her heart t 


repudiate a pea h cousin OF a chit rry cousin, 


I did some things last summer during the very 
that I ; 


have no 


warm weather never thought of doing 1} 


re, though |] 
htot it 


keepers this may be a valuable 


ubt 


and done it. 7 


but other women 


a 


ive thoug vounger house- 
sugyvestion. 
Réally, 1 could not stand it to cook three meals 


essively 


ither Was 80 ex war! 
‘lo in the 

ooked , and had them all off my 
hands by nine o'clock. I made a pot of good 
coffee and another of tea, put them the 
cell boiled a choice bit of sugar-cured ham to 
fried 


cream 


a day when the we 


so l rose about four o *k 


the three meals, 
and in 
ir; 
tor just 

he butter, 
milk cheese, pies, pudding, tarts, jelly roll, stewed 
fruit, boiled 
and put all these things on 
cellar, There 
and tea should not be a bit alik 

Then we took all the ad the 
slats of the blinds to let in the cool air, opened all 


dinner as good as I 


th 


slice potates 


knew ww wi and made sour 


a lotof fresh eggs, 
cool floor of the 
h, that dinner 


berries and and 
the 
ett 


was variety ug 


out windows, turne 
|our outer doors, sprinkled the porches with cold 
water occasionally, washed ourselves and dressed 
in cool, light clothing, and really we found those 
hot days, when the heat twinkled and the burning 
dust piled up mercilessly, to be brimful of sum- 
mer-time We felt 
pensed for the trebled duties of the early m« 
If the father of a family 
been accustomed all their lives to their hot tea or 
| coffee at dinner or supper, they will find that the 


enjovment. doubly recom- 
rnine, 
have 


mother and the 


same properties and the stimulating effects are in 
| those beverages if taken cold. They are both bet- 
| ter, however, if the cream be dispensed with ; they 

will not taste then so much like cold tea and cold 
| coffee, 
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About two hours before dinner I put the tureen 
of cold fried potatoes out on the sunniest end of 
the porch, and covered it-with a tin pan. They 
were about as warm as they would have been, 
under more favorable circumstances, at the second 
table. 

Dish-water, did you say, tidy housewife? Oh, 
I thought of that, and I let the god of day heat it 
for me; he did it just as well as the fire would. 1 
put cold water in the dish-pan, and stood it on a 
hot stone out in the sunshine, and it was almost 
as warm as | could bear my hands in. Nice 
arrangement, wasn't it? 

Sometimes we have lemonade instead of tea; 
but if one is accustomed to the cup of tea, lemon- 
ade is a poor substitute indeed, Better have one 
good cup of cold tea without cream, and well 
sweetened. This is advisable if you are going on 
a journey and cannot get hot tea at your usual 
meal-time. 

If we women manage a little, we can make posi- 
tive enjoyment and real good come out of bur- 








| sometimes, boys of larger growth, even of men’s 
| stature, experience somewhat of this delectab|. 
| feeling. 

I always think Bub’s mouth, and eyes, and ears 
stick out unusually, when we are partaking of q 
wild duck that he shot away off in the creek bot. 
tom, or about some quiet pond shut in by the 
dense wildwood; or when we are tasting of soup 

| made from the fresh-water clams he brought home 
| from the creek himself. 
So, mothers, remember this, and make your 
little men happy. If they come, tired and red. 
faced, with a few berries in the bottom of the litt) 
straw hat, make much of the sacrifice your child 
|}made. The berries will “go round,” perhaps, if 
you put plenty of cream and sugar with them, or 
| they will make half a dozen tarts mixed with some- 
| thing else ; see to it that the kind little act receives 





jattention and a word of commendation, It costs 
so little to make a child glad and happy, and wil] 
| encourage a spirit of unselfishness. 

| I often laugh over a funny incident that occurred 





dens—troubles that otherwise would be found | when I was a little girl. I cannot remember very 


wearisome and oppressive. It think it is so good 
when, with comfortable surroundings merely, we | 
plan, and ccntrive, and create, and make un- | 
toward circumstances work together for good to | 
us and ours, 


One day one of our student boarders, while | 
studying out in the woods, found a fresh lot of| 
tine mushrooms, which he brought to the house, | 
saying: “* Now when you cook these, Miss Potts, 
invite me to sit near the kitchen stove, won't | 
you?” 

I promised him that T would, and the next meal 
I cooked I nodded to Charlie to take a seat near 
the stove. He sharpened his pencil, and wrote 
down how I cooked, so he could tell his mother 
when he went home. 

I cut off every decayed particle, and the end | 
down next to the ground, and washed them two | 
or three times in plenty of water. Then I sliced | 
and sealded them in boiling water in which was a | 
liberal pinch of salt, then let them drain in al 
eullender. I had some melted butter in the hot | 
spider, waiting, and I fried them until they were | 
brown. They were then poured out into a tureen 
in which was a slice of soft buttered toast. Halfa 
teacupful of cream was put into the spider imme- | 
diately after the mushrooms were taken out, and, | 
when warm, it was poured over them. Pepper to 
suit the taste. The salty water in which they are 
scalded and the salt in the butter is enough with- 
out adding any more. This is the way | cook 
mushrooms, and they are very good. 

Be very careful in gathering these edibles that 
you do not mistake them for the poisonous toad- 
stools. Any observing child, however, will know 
the difference. 

Nothing makes a little boy feel better than to 
have his mother or sister cook the mushrooms he 
found out in the woods, ‘all himself.’’ How the 
little man will eat, and how his eyes will dilate, 


| much about our mother, only I know she tried to 

make her children unselfish, She taught us t 
share everything with each other, to divide, if it 
were only a morsel, and to protect, and save, and 
spare each other. One time, when my brother 
Rube was about five years old, he was whining 
around in a lonely, dissatisfied way, tired of his 
playthings and everything about him. Suddenly 
our mother brightened up and said: “ Don't 
Boobie want to go a-fishing?”’ 

Yes, Boobie wanted to go fishing. She took one 
of the rods out of the swifts that stood near the 
loom, tied a string to it, bent a pin, and soon had 
the child equipped, She told him to go the brook, 
that deep, quiet place under the plum-tree and, 
maybe, he could catch a fish. The child was in 
raptures; he ran off, bareheaded, his little white 
feet twinkling in the green grass. We thought no 
more of him, glad that he had something to do. 

In less than half an hour he returned, out of 
breath, red-faced, his white hair clinging to his 
moist forehead, with a little fish about three inches 
long wriggling and squirming on the bent pin. 

“O mamma! ‘nuf for all of us! ‘nuf for all of 
us!’ he panted. ‘Cook ‘im! cook ‘im! cook all 
of ’im, mamma! don't cut im, mamma!” 

* You can cook him yourself, Boobie,”’ said she, 
anxious to keep him amused and busy, and not 
wishing to be disturbed herself. ‘* Put the fish in 
the hot ashes like you roast potatoes; you know 
how to cook fish, every little man can do that,” 
said she, encouragingly. 

Afterwhile he took the fish out of the ashes and 
his jubilant voice rang all through the house: 
“Come! come now, dinner’s yeddy! dinner’s 
yeddy! come!’’ 

The child was delighted and felt that he was a 
very important personage in the household, How 
pleasantly this contrasted with the spirit mani- 
fested by another little boy of my acquaintance. 
He used to gather eggs for me, and make himself 


and his voice pitch higher, He feels as if he were so useful that I took quite a liking to the little 


helping to provide for the family and taking a part 


fellow. He lived in the village, and often, when 


of the burden off his father. Indeed, I think, he took the cows to pasture, he would call in; 

















he 


on 
mi 
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through the house and went out at the front door. 
He did this on the same plan of people taking “a 
short cut’ by going **’cross lots,”’ 

One warm morning he called in, and I said: 
“We are good friends, and just because of that 
I'm going to give you the nicest sugar melon you 
ever tasted. Now 


you carry it home, and call your little brothers 


I saved it purposely for you. 


and sisters around and divide it, and see what a 


od time you'll have all sitting together out on | 


the grass eating of this cool, sweet melon,’’ 


H 
sometimes little boys 


looked at me sharply; he didn’t thank me; 


excited or busy with 
little 
he 
measuring its 
all the 


probabilities connected with a melon and its ulti- 


are 


their own thoughts, and forget such nice 


uh 


es. nly, and then 


civiliti Ile eyed me very kee 
looked at the 
dimensions and estimating its bulk, 


melon though 


as 
and 
mat lisposal. 

I left him, and went off to wait on the men who 
were When I went 
to the kitchen he stood there where I had left him, 


eating their break fast. back 
looking as perplexed as before. 
“Don't you want the melon?” said I, with sur- 
“Oh, yes!’ said he. ‘* But, Miss Potts, if you'll 
give me a knife to cut it, I guess I'll go out on the 
hand eat it myself. You see it wouldn't pay 


to carry it home, for there are five of us, and it 


wouldn’t be more than a 
and if I eat it all myself why it'll make a good fill. 


mere 


1 kt 
, and I long to be at it.”’ 

I was almost dumb with astonishment. 

ot un 
I gave him 

a knife, and pointed out to the grassplat, and 

word left 


w by the looks of it that it is a proper good 
I had 
such 


never seen, or heard, or imagined 


paralleled selfishness and meanness, 
alone his 


without him 


y 


saying a in 
should be a matter of serious import with 
mothers, endeavoring to bring up their children 
in a way that they will be unselfish, and noble, 
and generous, liberal-minded, frank, candid and 
disposed to hate everything low, and mean, and 
deceptive. People whose minds are narrowed 
down by any of these faults are not capable of réal 
en ood world 


vment, They never know what a ¢ 


this is—what good people live in it; they see not 
of the that around 
spread out bountifully and beautifully, and just 
is much their own as though they held the titles 
and the deeds duly signed. : 

I wish I could remember a little off-hand talk 
on benevolence that Brother Eddy, of Wauseon. 
made at our last Association, 


one-half beauty lies them, 


He said the caus 
of somany men and women being bigots, and so 
niggardly and stingy, was traceable back to their 
; that the father and mother were 
at fault; that they had not early impressed upon 
lhe 


early teachings 
minds of their children the duty of giving. 
We know cases ourselyes in which men will give 
a quarter, and feel that they gave it because their 
hearts were big and full of generous impulses, 
while another will give five dollars and will be 
sad and ashamed because he had not double that 
Aimount to give, He will feel sorry that his dona- | 


generally he came in at the back door, passed on 


taste for each of us, | 


| matters; 
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tion was so meagre, and would go such a little 


ways in the work of doing good. 
This is very sad to think about 


that to-day 


| lives, and moves, and acts, the mercenary spirit of 


the teachings of the mother, who may have been 
in her grave a half century. What a monument 
she built up for herself in the lessons she taught 
her little ones! It will live on and in the 
generations to come, long after the marble monu- 
ment that marks her last resting-place and tells of 
Alas, that 
such imperishable monuments do exist! 

One day father carried round the subscription- 


on 


her virtues has crumbled back to dust. 


paper for our pastor's salary, and while he was 
eating his supper in the evening I slipped it out of 
his pocket and looked at it. The wealthiest man 
had signed only ten dollars, 

I said: “* Father, that’s a shame! 
will not raise the required sum at that rate.” 
teachings!’ 


I’m afraid we 


* Karly teachings—early said he. 
“That is some of old Granny Horner’s work. 
Jackson thought he really ought not to give so 
ich as that; he said his health was so poor that 
likely he'd 


d of his giving anything. 


nh 
it’s not at all live the year out, and 
that 
He said 
throw away, and he was sulky because I insisted 


is no net 


there w 


in that ease five dollars was enough to 


on ten,” 


Father laughed at what I said, but nobody els 


heard what it was. 


PAPER-HANGING. 


BY MKS. E. 


it month in 


EEPLY engaged during 


the nvster 


the pe 


ies and miseries of houseclean- 


ing and house-renovating, an idea came 


It came in this wise: I had three rooms 


to me, 


rh motives of economy, 


to paper; and partly throu 


and partly through sheer love of the occupation, I 
. : 


papered them mvself, only calling in a paper- 


hanger at the last (or rather calling him in at the 


I 
tl his appearance until 


I had made my 


first, though he did not make 


the 
apering a real pastime, and had done up my 
pty : 


last) to paper the ceilings. 
rooms in all the intricacies of panel-work, border- 
ing, mitreing, ete., which a rather prolific in- 
genuity could devise. 

When the paper-hanger came, he examined my 
rooms in astonishment, saying 
find the botch-work 


but in many things I had done 


; 


he had « xpected to 
in such 


most women make 
as well as 
he himself could have done, and, in all, better 
rracticed hands, 


than many | 
‘ +} 
t 


And vet i 1@ most pleasing occupa- 
tions I ever followed. To 
night; but then I have 
time over ordinary housekeeping occupat 
all 1 want 


was one of 
I was tired at 


be sure, 


been more tired many a 
ions, 
My paper-hanger added that i to fit 
me for the business was to put on pantaloons and 
learn to chew tobacco. I rather thought I should 
need the pantaloons, or some device of clothing 
which would prove as convenient; for I found my 
long skirts not only exceedingly in the way, 
but sometimes actually dangerous when I was 


mounted to the top of a rickety step-ladder; but 
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as for the tobacco-chewing, I had my doubts, and | have sufficient knowledge of it to be enabled to do 
finally asked 1 if whistling would not do as | it well; else her labor will produce dissatisfacti: n, 
well. He th ht it would. SoIam learning to | and conduce to the di mfort of the inmates 
whistle wit liligence, to be prepared for the | that home which she w ‘ beautify. It is: 
time when er means of a living fail me; for) even necessary that every woman should kn 
I would bi last one in the world to let so slight | about the mechanical ss of papering he 
an obstac! x t stand in the way of making an | rooms, It is often mor sirable, for more rea- 
independ i r. sons than one, that tl iould be entrusted t 
So this is 1 lea: seriously, why is not paper- | professional. But every w in who has a hou 
hanging an appropriate occupation for women? | over which she presides, : 1 make it her bi 
And yet Ir r heard of a woman paper-hanger, | ness to be sufliciently 
except thos uteurs who do their own houses, | tical requirements of 
and usual] ke a “‘botch”’ of them, It is, I|to make satisfactory s 
admit, s ewhat fatiguing; but not half so much | different rooms, ar 
sO as W nd ironing. Paper-hanging is | work of the paper-ha 
somethi: > than an occupation; it is a fine properly. 
art. Not n ten who engages in it under- There is searcely a n all . range 
stands its es. I would really like to see | domestic duties that sier than the sel 
women ta and beat them, and I think they | tion of paper for ar room; and vet 
might d y tried. They naturally have a/is nothing really 1 { to the taste and 
better kn of colors, and know, too, what | judgement. Persons 1 best eye for col 
looks bes st cheerful in a house. invariably have t xperience at the cost of 
Trust n wing the selection of colors to|a few mistakes. ° ! we wonder that we 
men! [1 evidence of either their want of! see so many dingy 1 much inharmony 
taste, or t r want of conscience, while I was in | and so much general factoriness in this 
a paper st I ing a purchase, A German | spect in the home t e? 
from the ts came in and wanted to buy Very few people, t th, know what tl 
some pa] clerk unrolled a } e for his| really want. And ever r having settled t} 
inspect n. really a@ very pretty paper 4) point, it is no isV 1 { I ‘ognize it wher 
light pe with small medallions in which | is seen in the stor ! paper in the 
scarlet w lominating color. an entirely different na paper upon tl 
** Does u?’’ asked the clerk. walls of a room. nost delicate tints, apps 
“Yaw, Dutchman. rently, darken fright having been mar 


9°? 


* How 1 you want?’ was the t pulated bv the pa Che most attract 


rrogat pattern with only a lash of color, lvok 
*“*T dor wi"? gaudy upon the wa n how is one to know 
“Think s will do?” ‘“‘what is what? ne or two simp 
“Yaw. rules which will pr t aid in the selecti 
** Now unt some border, don’t you ?”’ |of paper, though the nsure the buver 
“Yaw. against mistakes, I é is that a paper 
So th ks up the topmost piece in his | apparently much 


border—and shows to} be selected: si t apparent tint is 


] ; desirable shou 


sample crimson py 
his cust |} chosen, the buver w stonished to find how 
“Will t , }dark her rooms | me when they ar 
“Vaw. | papered. Anothe 3, 1 | almost altogethe 
So the figured paper was matched with a| the purchase of pap h there is any 
erimson w, and the two were destined to| cided color. Ther s ( xceptions to this 
spend the 1 nder of their existence in juxta-/| rule; but in th i s best to depend up 
position, ¢ ng to kill the other! And so| pearl and crea tir must especially | 
complete w the total depravity of that clerk, | remembered, if.the w e to be further de 
that I hav tt he slept just as sweetly that | rated by pictures. In this case, the paper must be 
night as t he had passed an entirely blame- | regarded as simply ind for the pictures; 
less day. and the more cons 3 t figure, or decided 
To be : essful paper-hanger, one should | the tint, to the less a ntage will the pictures 
have a pp snowledge of colors and their | seen, 
effects ; and th that knowledge, wall-decoration A woman always wants the paper on her kitchen 
may be « | away up until it reaches the alti- | walls of a tint that sl t ‘show dirt.’’ Ar 
tude of ! Besides the required knowledge | so, to attain this end, s! enerally selects somé 
of colors, t ttain to this perfection in the busi- | dark color, or perhaps ar < pattern. The dark 
ness, it necessary that there should be some- | color is inexcusable on any ground whatever. It 
thing mor in a smattering of architecture, In | destroys all cheerfulnes t room: and if there 
fine, the ar tect and the paper-hanger should go | is any place which sh 1 look cheerful it is the 
hand in hand, and to produce the most perfect re- | kitchen, else the busy 18 keeper will too often 
sults, each should consult with the other. find ‘her spirits harmonizing with the prevailing 
Of cours t is not to be expected that the ordi- | gloom. If the kitchen is a light room—having 
nary housekeeper will learn paper-hanging as a/| plenty of windows—and its mistress is not afraid 


business; still, if she attempt it at all, she should | of plenty of sunlight, the oak paper will do, But 





HOME-LIFE AND CHARACTER. 


should never be employed where the light is | confined in the room, as an intricate pattern upon 





scanty; since it will not only impart a gloom to | the wall, the figures of which are studied out over 
apartment, but it is a color peculiarly trying and over again, until the brain is completely 
the eyes ina half ght. The very best thing a} wearied. 
woman can do for her kitchen, is to paper it with There is one use to which w 
the lightest, cheerfulest, prettiest paper she can | put, which may be new to many 
find, and then give it wo coats of size made of! the Home MAGAZINE. Have an) ; | 
thin white glue, and over that again apply one or | bed-chamber, seldom used, which you would like 
two coats of Demar varnish. This will give the | to carpet at little expense? If so, go to the paper- 
paper a delightful gloss, and whenever it becomes | hanger’s store and select a paper looking as mueh 
soiled it can be wiped clean, with little trouble, | like carpet or oil-cloth as you can fin l. Having 
with adamp cloth. Paper thus prepared will last | takenit home, first paper the floor of your bed-room 
r years, looking just as be autiful and clean as/| with brow: pa} or newspapers, Then overt 
when it was first put on, and will amply pay for | or » put down your wall-paper. 
the extra trouble and expense. A paper to be do tl will be to put a coat 
thus sized and varnished should have 1 color | floor the width of the roll of paper, 
more decided than neutral tints, since any re: he i, al then lay down 
lor will rub off in putting on the size. ‘ thin ie same 
A pretty way to paper a kitchen is to paper with | the floor is all covered, then size and 
imitation wood paper for ut three feet from the l 
or, either in panels or upright strips of alternate 
wlors about four inches wide. Above this us¢ 
some light hall-paper, of a marbled pattern 
ike. I prefer this hall | a ‘ 
rder which can b 1s in panels, and border is prett irpet as you could wish. A 
g for the top. Having papered your wall in| carpet, too, vil t for year if not subjee 


t 
t 
nels, take some pretty engravings or chron © too constant ! nd at a trifling ense, I 


i paste in thi itre of each panel. 

l varnish over the t the same time tl 
er is done. And there are your walls 
ented permanently, without the expense 

ing pictures, or ; 
and rehangi! 
is impracticable t 
h shall apply to all 
ip ring, since that styl 
for the cottage w« 
pretentious resi 
ild always have a light paper with 
iuttern; and if this is also sized and varnishe 


paper will not ! t renewed so « 


van always be kept clean. I have alr 

given my idea of an appropriate finish for 
walls of parlors and halls, Those who can afford 
vill fresco, of course; but a plain tinted paper, 


it on in panels, with pillars or moulding be 


ween, can be made to look quite as well at much 1d t I tir . make ita Lot earnest 
ss expense. Crimson always forms a beautiful 

kground for pictures ; i so dark that un- 
ss there are really a number of pictures to fill uy 
walls, and thus completely rnish them, it is 


the 


rable to have something less decided in tone. 
slone ena 


et 


ple, green or blue, are any of them to b 


various shades of pearl and gray, inclining t ; ‘ 
For many w! 


as > : band it with 
ommended, These perfectly plain papers ar« 
easily soiled, and show so plainly t 

n upon them, that it seems to me the siz 


varnishing to which I have referred are indis- 


: : by study, 
he least : 

cretion enoug! ensure respect 
ng 


everlasting hap 


sable for them. CHARLES DICKENS said that “ the first external 
A paper with a pattern in which a little decided | revelation of the dry rot in men is a tendency to 
lor is introduced is allowable in a chamber, lurk and lounge: to be at street corners without 


often pecially if the hangings present the same color / intelligible reason; to be going anywhere when 
iling and the same style of pattern. Still it is ve met; to be about many places rather than any; 
ving 
fraid ; ; 

But ying to the nerves of an invalid, who may be | row or the day after.” 


necessary that the paper of a bed-room should | do nothing tangible, but to have an intention of 
simple in the extreme, since there is nothing so | performing a number of tangible duties to-mor- 





N Rom 
a mode! 
Christ 
of the pic 
in a large 
years, wl! 
patiently 
after 
intent on t 
was shay 
mind, Tl 
all his ot} 
In the 
wild, f 
wall, right 
of the dis« 
ing in row 
to land. |! 
arms are fa 
in a des} 
look out 
of regret 
who e 
with us. 
Again, 
rowful « 
where tl! 
with Hi: 
nessing 
hand, tl 
multitude 
shared t} 
it would 
Only tl 
the thick 
in the dis 


} 


anol 


yal 


H 


those w 
form m 
making * 
Blank t 
olden t 
but 
was the a} 
But av 
and 
welcome 
The pai 
Master s} 
the voice, 
at the 
petuous, 
billowy 1 


was 


Stor 


VE 


love-lig! 
in calm 
the sto: 
for 
are alread 


A ver, 


his 


the light a In 
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A PICTURE. 


MRS. M. O, JOHNSON, 


large and beautiful painting, by 
Artist, representing the ol 
ing on the sea, The sublimity 
yond description; and it was, 
artist’s life-work. 
raged on other pictures, 


scene 


For many 
toiling 
day, and carrying these, one 
mpletion, his thoughts were 

theme, and the beautiful ideal 
if slowly, more and more, in his 
picture has taken precedence of 


dark. Y 
rolling, 


ind all is see the 


i billows 


ou 
wall upon 
vard the tossing bark. The faces 
blanched with terror, as, * toil 
ey strive manfully to bring he: 
ins a vain effort. The stalwart 
hough the oars are still grasped 
iggle. White, 

waves with longing eyes, full 

of the absent Friend—the One 
“Would He 
esus had not come t 


farewell, they t 


despairing faces 


save them, 


were 
them.”’ 

| the shore of Galilee shore 
three ; 
to His words of love, and wit 
the His 


to famishing 


massed those happy days 
s of 


ful 


where 


healing of 
supply the 
they had 
meal with Him, little thinkin 


mercy 


themselves 


i memory picture that shore 
But, | 
a shadowy form! Arour 
Slowly that 
them, 
waters,”’ 

In that 


ss yields not a glimpse. 
ht 

waves 
right 
rough the mighty 


‘ry 


t th are still. 


onward toward 
ips almost ev face. 
there 
It 
fa spirit, and the ship was lost. 
through night 
Llow 


rance and 
rht present to their minds, 


superstition, 


over the waves 
e they know and love, 
1an welcome! 
s chosen the moment when the 
Peter and John, first to recognize 
end, the Saviour they love, are 
side, *, im- 
about to spring over and tread the 
eet his Lord; while John, with 
waits 


Peter, as ever, eager 


s, and face radiant with joy, 


e the coming of Jesus. To him 

er, the vessel safe, the shore gained ; 
| hope, inspired by dex pest love, 

with sight. 

kable feature of this painting is 
i the face and form of the Lord 


only glorifies the pi 


Jesus—so soft and tender, yet so strong, that it n 
when the window 
It is ons 


imphs of art. 


shutters are all closed it hts the 


room, 
f the strangest and r 
And the peculiar it 
that the 
verbal command, brit 


n the scene conveys 
rather than Hi 
We are not told 
s instance, He badk 


iS presence f z. 


in the Bible account t! 
the 
probable view is that 


far the more 
the 
1 of His presence. 
and temptations, 
st night. Not the 
word abiding in us 
The 
1 welcomes that pre- 


sea be still in word nd by 


ainting suggests 
rest and calm the 

Thus it 
amid its stormiest s« 


vel 
is, amid 

:and darke 
word of Jesus alone, | 

the spirit and life of ¢ brings 
soul that feels Him 1 
sence, guarding its « 


peace, 


fe from sin’'s s« 


from aught that shuns H enters, even 


ing 


here, into His peace. 


is eve 


STRAY THOUGHTS. 
BY BI 
UR Lord telJs P Verily, 
thee, w 
girdedst thys¢ 


MARY 4 bz. 
verily, I say 
young, th 
ilkedst whither th 
be old, thou sh 
ther shall gird the 
John 


unto wast 


wouldest, but when 
stretch forth thy har 
ind carry thee whe! vouldest not.”’ 
cx2..2 20, 
It 


this is true of every In th 


seems to us that, in a rtain sense at least, 
early youth, th 
mind, at least, g “N l, re 
elysian fields of urination, building 
exquisite air-palaces, 
of Paradis \ ness, 


object in 


ving through 
lling in dreams and 


fancies It sees every 


“The light that nev and nor sea,”’ 


Untrammelled by car 1d responsibility, un- 
tried by temptation, pointment and bereave- 
ment, the light heart roves where it will, feeling 
so strong, so full of ! pe, that * it believes, 
like Ajax, that it sha 
of the gods,”’ 

fut after awhile the 
in collision, and the ide iich gave its freedon 
and sweetness to our ¢ youth shrinks back 
before the actual, whi h iron rule, “‘ girds us 
and carries us where i not.’’ 

And yet, Peter's girded and carried 
where he would not prefaced his crucifixion, s 
may the rigorous treat the actual in- 
flicts on in our rij ears, lead to the cruci 
fixion of our lower nat » the putting away « 
that life which we must if we would save our 
hicher life. And when we look beneath the sur- 
face of things, we that the girding 
and carrying us where wt 
a decree of the Divine Love 
light-hearted freedom, th: 
our early youth. The sunshine 


very storm, in spit 


ind the actual come 


as 


which 


us, 


shall find us 
would not are as much 
and Wisdom as the 

joyousne ss ol 
and flowers ol 


sweet 





THE 





May are no more essential to the rounding and 
ompleting of the year, than the scorching heat 
ind chill blasts of later seasons. 

We are too much *& the habit of “ going through 
life with our eyes fixed on some far-off polar star, 
whilst we tread with indifference over a rich har- 
vest of reality.’’ The most frequent stimulus, for 
instanee, that is held up to incite us to lead 
Christian life, is the idea of the peace and joy it 
will lay up for us in the great Hereafter. We ar 
much more apt to think of religion as providing 
yr the soul in Paradise, than 


a 


ctar and ambrosia fi 
is presenting daily food and drink for our present 
spiritual needs, 

We do not sufficiently dwell on the thought that 
religion offers present 

the soul, 
ind safe shelter, near 


food, clothing and shelte: 
food, wutiful 
hand, amid the waves of 


t angels’ be garments 
al 
this troublous life, not on a far-off shore. 

The clause, “ give us this day 
teaches us the importance of living in the present, 
in the 


phrase refers to the pure and good affections that 


yur daily bread,”’ 


“Our daily bread, interior meaning of the 
sustain our higher life, as bread does our lower, 
r man is notall flesh and blood, nor chiefly flesh 

| blood, hence he “ does not live by bread alone.”’ 
His soul needs the daily manna of goodness and 
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truth, and day by day, our Lord supplies what 
man needs, even as He sent manna to the children 
of Israel, and no more surely does natural food 
become assimilated into the life blood of the body, 
than thought and affection into the texture of the 
character, 

In several instances, our Lord teaches us, most 
impressively, the duty of living in the present, as, 
for instance, where He tells us ‘* Take no thought 
for the morrow, for the morrow shall take thought 
for the things of itself.'’ Let us nourish our inner 


f lay 
lite, Gay 


by day, striving to make it strong and 
vigorous, by daily appropriations of the bread of 
| fre 
the 
morrow, 


minds all over- 
of tl 


is true wis- 


dismiss 
of 
eternal it 
» give our best powers, thoughts and affec- 


is ym 


oul 


houghts morrow, even 


1e 


heavenly and for 
dom t 
tions to the present. 

Little 


heavenly life, 


ance of 
And 
whence comes their delightful elasticity, their joy- 
It in a great mea- 
sure from their living in the present, which they 
about the future 
comparisons with an imaginary to- 
tined much brighter.—Neu 


tlem Messen 


children give us the best sembl 


which we can find here below. 


ous light-heaftedness. results 


neither overcloud by care ner 


underrate by 


‘row, des to be 


is rer. 


j 


Ole Home Circle, 


MY GIRLS AND I. 


BY Y 


SECOND 
UESDA Y,.—Margie was cross this 
The girls were at 
eame home late, and Margie a piece of 
» and went directly to bed, That accounts for 
I tell the girls it is not Margie, th« 
she is just as good a 
pie. Mvy father 
Pomeroy, a neighb f 


CHATT 


SERIE 


OOoOKSs, 


Ss . 


No. 
r 


morning. 


concert last evening, 


a 
> ate 
It 
r ill mood, 
schoolmate, who is cross 
er she was—it is the fault of the 
| to say of old Uncle r 
irs, in his ugly moods, it is not the man Pom 
y, nor the neighbor, nor friend, who is ugly, it 
s the villainous whisky. 
We should remember this, and keep cool, and 
ike due allowance fi 
I found this to be rather a hard matter, though, 
ne day last week when 1 went over to Madg 
Carol’s with an of half-worn summe! 
iresses, basques, overskirts and I 
vanted her advice as to how I could make them 
ver economically into new suits. 


r faults and short-comings. 


armful 


polonaise. 


Chere was a light lawn dress, made in the sty 
of five years ago; a percale, with an ugly rent 
diagonally across the front breadth; a delicat 
nansook, with used-up sleeves and a waist too 
tight'to be comfortable ; a short pongee, made be- 


fore gored skirts were known, the wrong side of | 


just as pretty as ever; and an old black silk 
dress that had done good and honorable service 
before I ever laid my eyes on George Nelson 
Brooks, 

Chen I earried down all the pieces and re 

VOL, XLIII.—36. 


mnants 


| ne adresses, 


so that Madge could plan and con- 
ive my new things f 

I 
entered 
und 


Ly or me, 
there was something wrong as soon as | 


the 


saw 


house, I heard a rustling of clothes 


uting 


of hurried feet when I rapped, and 
the 


a ps 
before door 
t; her face was i and 

fri the tal Plates 
sat down and finished her 


there was 
Auntie C 
startled, 
were laid for two, 
late dinner, 
the other plate. I knew by the appearance of 
things that Madge had hurried from the table, t 


sore 


l 


She 


delay opened, 


aré came to r 


rex 


had risen le. 


ym 
she 
A cup ol tea half gone stood beside 
hat 


it was her dress which had rustled and her feet 


that had patted. 
Pretty soon auntie rose and went into the bed- 


You 


she’ ll 


room, anil I could hear her say: ‘Oh, do! 


must do so whether you want to or not; be 


apt to think hard of you.” ° 
Then I could distinctly hear the reply: ‘ 
she thinks! I wish she 


the 


I don't 
' 


care what hadn’t come 


That's just way—come when I don’t want to 


see her ugly fi ! 


Then dear auntie cooed out: 


Ace 
** You'll feel better 
to-morrow ; try and be patient.”’ 

“Well, I won’t go out if she stays all day 
there now !”’ 
was perfectly exasperating. 

Oh, 1 could hardly stand it! I would have gone 
off home immediately, slipped oif slyly, only for 
poor, good auntie. 


sO 


and the snarl with which she said it 


pleasantly, but I could see that a shadow was 


over all, 
Afterwhile she went again to the bed-room, and 


| . . . 

| She came back in a few minutes, and conversed 
| 

| 
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again I heard her voice in entreaty, and very 
easily could | 
Madge. I had just risen to go when Madge, my 
re than fifteen years, came out. 
eveled, her clothes slovenly, 


dear friend for n 
Her hair was 
her eyes red swollen, and her features dis- 
torted, and seamed, and scarred with internal 
commotion. Her evil passions were all roused 
and raging. She essayed to smile, but it was a 
horrible caricature, 
faces,”’ as the lit 
appeared to a better advantage. 

“Morning, Chatty,’’ she clipt off as she sat 
down. 

“ Are you not well ?”’ I asked. 

** No; everytl goes wrong, too,”’ 

Just then di 





hildren call it, she would have 


r auntie poured out a cup of tea 
and handed it Dear me! I 
‘‘and Satan appeared in the midst,” as she rose 
and strode off to the door like a well-shod Ama- 
zon, and dash¢ 
in the dear preset 
so tenderly « 
cross child, and a 
always needing 
mother-nurse. 

I rose and said: “T’ll not trouble you to-day 
with any of n ] Madgie; I'll come again 
sometime, w 1 are well, 
ask your ad 
old dresses. | I 


| the tea out on the ground, right 
f that old mother, who had 

1 for her when a puny babe, a 

ning, delicate, feeble girl 


the watchful care of a tender 


I only wanted to 
making over some of my 
handy enough to contrive 
ways and mea you can,” 

““ Well, y to a very poor place if you 
wanted to discuss thes and finery, I can tell you 
that,’’ **T care the least about fine 
clothes of any person in this world ;’’ and it seemed 


was the ply. 


to me her steel-gray 
of annihilati ‘But sit down again, Charrity,”’ 
she continued, 
ion’s worth anything you’re very welcome to it.” 
“Thank you, I said; and then I 
talked to auntie awhile before I started home. 
Oh, I sneaked off like a culprit! 
reached the street the pent-up tears blinded me, 


ves fairly gleamed out threats 
. “ce --* . 

n a hard voice, *“‘and if my opin- 

not t 


day,” 


As soon as ] 


and the sobs br forth. I said in my sorrow: 
“T’ll never go there any more—that was too bad! 
Madge Carol t care for clothes, eh? Why 


thout bread than without silk 

for finery!’ And then I 
brocade; the gros-grain that 
n the pavement; the latest silk 
trimmed with twelve yards of 


she’d rather go wv 
dresses, Didn’t ear 
thought of the stiff 
trailed behind |} 

of the latest shade, 
lace that cost two dk 


listinguish the hateful voice of | 


If she had been “ making up | 


|mind to get her pictur 
| send it right home to her, 
she snarled. | 


thought of, | 





trimming to make it seem as though it was put 
on that way for very lov 

in good taste; if a dress fit 
it with a pinch here and a 
clipping scissors and her deft fi 
if a garment was faded by th 


ind because it was 
, she could go oy 
neh there, and t! 
ngers would wor 
wondrous changes ; 
sun, she could make it as bright 
could tell by a glance of the practiced eye just 
what colors would harmoniz 

I sat in my room crying softly, when one of th 
and I had to t 


as ever, and s} 


girls came in. She was startled, 
her what was the matter. 

“The hateful old thing!’ said she. “I’ve a 
your album 


You don’t want it.’ 





I cried on, 


* And, auntie, you know the other day when | 
was raising money to bu 1 nice dress for our 
| preacher's wife before she started on her visit t 
her mother’s, the old sneak of a Madge Carol only 


|against it, I mean to return thi 


gave a quarter, and all the rest of you women gavs 
a dollar a-piece freely. Now you need not cheep 
paltry quarter t 


her, and tell her we had enough without breaking 


on her bill. Oh, that will be splendid!” and the 


girl clapped her hands in great glee. 


lars and fifty cents a yard; of | 


the lustrous alpacas; the soft, thick, beautiful 
merinos; the zant morning-wrappers, and the 
mulls, and lawn nd light summer silks. Oh, if 
it hadn't beer many fine dresses so elabo- | 
rately trimmed, and for the hard days of toil that 


reached far past the hours of midnight, I thought, 
the snarl! had 1 
in her face, and 
the worry in her 
faults, and ugly ks in her temper, 
was a worm &nawing all the time. 


he steely gleam in her eye, and 


Yes, there 


lisposition, and the gnarls, and | 


land he had walked 


pe ol, keep cool; 


** Kathie,”’ 
nobody knows of this unfortunate occurrence | 


said I, “‘now kee 


ourselves; and let us ittle women, and k« 

the matter between us tw We must not think 
too hard of poor Madge; she used to be so goo 
and kind—indeed, I never knew her to behave s 
before; and if we knew the truth, we might learn 


Let us be for- 


that she had reason for this, 
giving.”’ 

**And not allow me to send the bill back 
said Kathie. **‘ Why I could think of 1 
thing better-——no sweeter revenge than that would 


her?’’ 


be. 

So, under the sympathetic words of the dear 
girl, I soon forgot my sorrow, and the hurt was 
far from serious, 

Yesterday Madge called to see 
visited together in my bed-room. 
her story and her ample apology: 

She had long been corresponding with a gentle- 
and whom she 


me, and we 
And this was 


man who had proposed marriage, 
had tenderly and lovingly rejected 
could not be separated from her widowed mother, 
mother to change he 


because she 


and could not prevail on tl 
humble northern home for a princely one in a 
southern city. She loved him, and her love was 
returned, and she still hoped that sometime her 
mother would relent, and she could join her for- 
tunes with this one who had been the playmate of 
her early girlhood. 

3ut a scheming aunt of his had laid her plans, 


into the silken snare, and 


| married the girl who was the choice of the de- 


een in her voice, and the seams | 


But Madge was a marvel of a woman, and she | 


was so kind and ready to help others. If a dress 
had a torn place, she knew how to arrange the 


| 





| ability of the groom, of the s] 


signing relative. A paper containing the mar- 
riage notice had reached her about two hours 
before I had called there with my armful of very 
material matter. 


It was too bad! Oh, the notice was a glowing 


description of the wedding, of the beauty and 
worth of the bride, of the talent and intellectual 
lendor of the cere- 
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ony, and of the prospective bridal tour to California, | mother fretted and remonstrated often, she had not the 
d to all its wonders and scenes of beauty, and grand- | firmness and decision to refuse it positively, though 
r, and magnificence, Pgpr Madge, it might all have | she knew it was a hindrance to her child in her studies. 
en hers to enjoy! how her eyes would have feasted Her sons have nsento 4 > house so much “to 
1 the sublimity spread out so lavishly in that golden | get clear « , j to have them out of the 
nd, way, that now they will hn ay n 1en they are 
She was feeling her very gloomiest and saddest just | wanted, T ldes n y be n fit n and 
en I had called—she was full of mourning and half- | sixteen } if age ] i smoke segars, 
and remorse, mayhap. Poor Madge! dear | and spends many of his evenings hanging around the 
Madge! good Madge! grand Madge! I thought as I felt | billiard-rooms, beca ! h leasures have been 
her hands and face, and patted her shoulders, and I rov d for him, His mot i nconsciou 
the tears come withou ven trying to hide the 

h my hand or lose them in my handkerchief. She | and de ot realize tha ‘ 

s every inch a woman, els had not sorrowed for | t i their music and needlework, he, not being a 
bird flown forever ver of reading, should \ om tertainment to 
It's best to take things coolly, isn’t it, auntie?” said | make } 1ome evenings attracti So she scolds 
girl Kathie. “I’m glad you kept me back. occasionally about much, and laments 

: ie} isposition and habits 
eve pin him, ol vious lo tl fact that it 
WEAVING. iused by h remissnes f her highest 
BY LICH il l \ man in 80- 
i rt hospitable. 
Y HAT are you doing, rs. Bl ?” houg!] hould joy a visit at her home, where, 


I am weaving a c was the answer. the sty , they lived, I supposed comfort 
“But why do } » and change your ial man, her daug! 
8 so often, putting only at threads of a kind to- vely an reeable. he } n urged me 
ther, instead of weaving a who I nat once, and i 
is getting along a grea 
‘To make a better, } tier pi if rk 4 broad 
pe of this dark, and tl al her all ight, would 
look as well, and the ca : i } want n ! . 
e light places would soon look shabby} thi } ’ ians, contributing to my ente nee nt by 
together, be monotonous, but by weaving ¢ w ling and vs on a sweet-tone iano, and Mrs 
eads of dark, then a ' f light, mixing in a littl loir it spitalit u t formy comfor 
oceasionally, and putting the bright stripes at gt ‘ I } % ) ing that thir 5 t 
in, the } rox I ! y i deal of disorder. 
¢ is prettier, and wi ok well to the last table, the youngest boy was 
Yes, I understand; the dark and light 1 1: ’ . 
ting, to produce a good effect, and, of course 
not have enough of bright colors to mix all throu 


tis best to put them at 


tain distances, I get : he colors worked 


meal ft 


T the rest to advantage and to make them last to the t 
| of the piece.” I ‘ min search had to be 
went home with a new thought in my mind. We} wit r them—h ther helping. I 


ugh 
was surprised 


all weaving fabrics of some kind, out of our lives , su n h il have been taught to keep 
k and light groundwork, with bright places here l 
there. There must of necessity be dark and light 
eads, for both are needed for the perfecting of char- 
and some lives ha ‘ at many dark ones 


ve can take care, sometimes, to prevent too many e! receipt, wl r husband had giver 


into 


was 


em coming together, : thu iaking ou ier keeping, was \ ted ] rand search 


sombre than it need e ca liven even i thr h drawers, wardrobe and trunk, before it 
of the darkest place \ i iread or two could t ind. Thi cupied arly half an hour of 
and avoid broad, gray tches, with nothing t i er husband waiting, f tted him, of course 
ve their monotony. I 


’ 
i 


us without our wills h ng uch to doin th temper, as much a he ould ¢ w be a 


both patience anc 
I 


r, yet, in the gener ty of cases, we can control, our very one was made uncomf 


great measure, the we ig of our web of life. W for awhile, I wished myself away. 

the truth of this consta v, in looking arour is. \ aa is, I m apt r sample 

ere is Mrs. L., who is a wi ,and with very ‘ 1 a housel lL. WI ki 
neans, She lives in asm ) 

d for a companion—a da ‘ ily fifteen, and |; 
pled for life—and a little o > has taken Miss J t ir adv, neither young nor ver 

bring up. The colors of her life are most of them | She has a comfort » independe neé, and lives : 

ve, yet she arranges them so skilfully, doing a litt vith the exes 


is Weaving, out of the abundan 


ption of: rvant, in a house of her ow 
here, culling some pure pleasure there, weaving | She has two married sisters, and a single brother, who 
zhtness into her helpless child’s life whenever is |] th one of them. Both sisters have pleasant 
ble, and bearing her own trials with such sweet homes, with children growing up around them, who 
nity, that her web is really attractive. Then there | are: las ordinary children often are; and either 
Mrs. R. She has a husband, two sons and two) would be glad to have her live with them. She has. 
ghters, to fill her life with color and variety. Her | besides, near relatives living in other places not very 
st daughter, just out as a young lady, is a hand- | far away, but she prefers remaining by herself, and 
intelligent girl, who might contribute a great | does not keep a spare bed-room, because she thi 8 
to the happiness of her home, but she has been so | some of them would want to come and stay with her 
ich indulged, that she has a particularly strong | too often, She will not let her sisters’ children love 
ng for having her own way, now, and causes her | her as they would like to do if she gave them encour- 
ther much trouble. During her last two years of | agement. Too many cross looks, or sharp words meet 
1-life, she wanted to have young gentlemen's | them, if a careless foot brings a little mud in on her 
its and attentions a great deal, and though her! carpet, or a merry laugh rings out too loud, Yet she 
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0 









is very part t 





often, and fi s 
r She is no gloomy 
has comp 


mood; but 

She does 

help. W 

walks alo 

brightness 

real happiness f 
In the s 

the guardia 

Her father } 

and she ni 

Her brot} ! 

warm afft 

and com 

invalid n 

househo 

her faithf 
“A tread 


a ceaseless 


she has not 
no doubt 
an unseer 
angels, t! 
for 
cheerfulne 


she d 


nobles he 
What d 

have to 

man for 


ofter 


H 
and 
bright t! 
us keep 
I have 
*no.” fre a ¢ 
their bus 
of bright 
they wor 
; have right 
receive Vv 
neighbor, 
perhaps w 
or fitting : 
tle while t 
would ra 
scious th 
web, whe 
ones, 
Then s 
along, or 
around us 





HOW TO EAT 


| N acon 


Jam< 
tions I 
“To eat 
to sacrifice 
benefit of 
to the best 
it should 
Both a pr 
vening lapse 
be prepared 
ing mornil 
skinned 
and out-of 
“Thave said the 
not entirely skit 


chamois-like 
with a very s 
chippings. 





ur means 


rests securely in the knowledg 


corrugal outsia 


ring within. 


about having them come to see her 


ghted and indignant if they do not 
recluse; she visits a good deal, and 
nner and tea when it suits her 


nght seems to be only for herself 
mg the sick or poor to render 
to act, she 

ow, selfish way, little 
e path of others, and gathering little 


any 
and freedom 


shedding 


her own, 
hborhood lives another old maid, 
of the home 
tenderest spot in his heart for her 


in which she dwells 


of administering to his comfort 
unger sister up t th 
nd on her for their daily want 
th their little trials and joys. Her 
that 


long as 


look o her wil 


be well attended to, so 
has them in hand, 
* you may say, hers is, for there is 
f plain, homely duties to attend t 
for visiting or recreation, ar 
i it 


me 


ry both in body and spirit. 


Y rcles her brow, perceived by the 

those who walk beside her here 

ppointed work with a Christiar 
ngness which beautif and ¢ 





ndears her to al 
king fabrics will : womer 
the feet of the Great Master-w 
n. Yes, we all busy weaver 
es, too, thraogving aw: 


a little thought wot 





e two 


are 
mar 


d have mad 


an impatient 
+) 


e turn away with 
who asked for a flower, 
h and tospare. Or complain 
ces and happy laughter be« 
be quiet, forg 
themselves. Or 
the 


pleasures at 


oug 
suse 
etful that the childrer 
Ihave seen then 


isly visit 
few 
little instruction about makir 


simply because it would fora 


ttention from a book which they 
ling. And all seeming! I 
veaving d kk thr ds i r 
just as ¢ ly have put t 
we are in too much haste to 


© indifferent to what is passir 


t to speak the encouraging w 


Pousekeepers’ Deparlnent. 


ORANGES AND PINEAPPLES, 
tion to the Philadelphia Press, Mr 
the following 


ranges and pineapples: 


kinson gives direc- 


3 itis done by the uninitiated is 
in half of the gratification 
capable, To partake of this fruit 
e,and with the highest enjoyment, 
ten when it is first taken in hand 
course of procedure and an inter- 
ne is called for. An orange should 
ght previous, and eaten the follow- 
yuld be skinned, or rather partially 
ind be exposed to out-of-door air 
vs until time for break fast. 


and the 





t the orange should be partially, and 


i, It should be stripped only of the 
rind, and not peeled of the soft, 
This can only be don 
knife, and that by small, successive 
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toexpress the sympathet tht, or show the kindl, 





den some other he 
i which would beautify o 


interest which would he 
and thus lose many a th 
work, 

Oh, be eareful, all ve » 
weaving for eter: 







remembering that you 







are 








OLD LETTERS. 


FPFEY,. 






MES. E. B. DI 





BY 






See I min 
SHE sun beats hot on 
The 


| 
The 


There 





hill and plain; 
at his fleres 
seek in vain; 


lr 
sar gaz 





cool shade 





is no coolness In tl 





mmer day Ss. 







Not even my guitar « te! fingers, 
Nor book can « 


The hand around t ‘ ‘ ters—lingers: 


How sha 





hours away, 





passing day? 









Come mother, we w wn and read 
The cherishe 


This casket hold 








l rone 






years 





y are indeed, 











































Once read in joy, or ¢ zed by tears. | 
This package is for ved pages 
Will take you! girlhood’s prim 
And while the ] thoughts engag¢ 
I turn to letters of a 
How pleasant ’tis ) 1d—how sad, 
To read the letters of nds once more 
Letters whose con hearts so glad 
And then to thi: f hip all is o'er! 
A friendship pledged et sudden broken, 
AS shaps on my t string, 
With too great str | no token 
But these few lett vain a thing 
Is friendship! H vs cold, 
As one crows old ' mone by one 
In the waste-bas] er hold 
Their early wort} r is all gone, 
This other packa ribbon white, 
And a dead rose-bud i within its folds— 
This is the record of bright, 
AS Warm, as true, as | earth e’er holds! 
A withered rose-bud, ow perished! 
Perished with nm ‘ 1 bitter ache 
Of heart! Why are t) t onger cherished? 
Burn, lette sil t u shall not break 
Having taken off t low overcoat of the ora 
and left on its wl the next step ts ie 
dexterously cut off its | that is, you shave off 
slice of the top of the f t rge, say, as a quarter , 
i dollar, leaving the } " t exposed to the si rt. 
of, say, a shilling P it on wooden platt tray 
where it will be ex ‘ iirand the dews 7 
night. It will be found in the morning that the wh é 
rind has become tough and « rely juice-tight, 
“At the breakfast-tal p your orange with xa 
napkin, exactly as you \ wly-boiled egg, a ea 








as you eat an egg thr h its} ken shell, so press t! I 
juice of your orange throu its cut rind. Squeez ‘ 
every drop into the mout Serve another orange, at d 

m 






And so keep on Bq UeE 

jueezing, The m 
etter for the stoma 
No one need be afra 


still another, in the same wa 
ing and sucking, sucki 
orange juice you swall 
the blood, and the entire 
























mar 













to thus dispose of a dozen oranges before breakfast 7 
That this is the best time to partake of oranges is ad + 
mitted by all the most learned and experienced aut! . 
rities who have ever writter 1 the subject. reas 
“This is the time (before break fast) that the Cubans neit 
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eat their own favorite fruit, and the process of preps 


which 
ripe f 


ration practised by th« islanders is that 

wove described. Gatheging their oranges 
before night they prepare and € Xx pt 

ibove, to “dew or sweeten "them, as they phra 


se 


he trees 


“The Pineapple.~The.one great and ali-prevailing 
mistake in eating a pineapple, is to cut the fruit with a | Again insert your fork and agai 


knife, instead of tearing it to 
ead, what is the effect? 
and its healthfulness. So you should tear a pi 
istead of cutting it. What would you think « 
vho should cut his grapes Instead of crushir 
Equally unnatural is it 
pple, It should be torn into bulky 
ing cut or sawed into thin sl 
lone I now proeeed to describe, 
“Chip off the rough outside coat. 
it into the inner only pare off what Iw 
e ridges of bark, 


pieces, If you cut 
You damage both its flave 


1 mA 
slices, low 


se careful 


ir 
SKIT 


FASHIONS FOR AUGUST. 


NHAT trave 
in their style, n 
- Fashion favors t) 


dresses 


r 


style 


rhese are 


ish or to catch dust. One or two shirred or 


1ited flounces are admitted 


mes the same st 


on the skir 


verskirt and sleeves 

ter taste, since 

1. 

nen is less used this season than her 
lling costt 
popular 1 


silk are ver} 
color an 

h al 

be wor 


isque 


or 
d round, t 
ut any trim! 


§ Inming or ¢ I 


nple fiat t 


ir 
v8 the smooth outline over the hips. 


A linen duster is a necessary adjunct to a s 


Dew Pn 


A Double Story. orge MacDonald. 
‘ork: Dodd & Mead. This is o: 
10st charming efforts. It 
nd will please bot} 

ry stories, it has bi 


ral less 


New 
1e of Mr, MacDonald 
is ostensibly a fairy st 
mung and old; but, like his other 
en written in ord 

) 


m. For sale in Philadelp! 


pincott & Co, 


The Green Gate. A Romance, By Ernst Wich 
ert. Translated from the German by Mrs. A. L. Wist« 
inslator of “Only a Girl,” ete. Philadelphia: J. 
ppincott & Co, This is 
ierman novels which 
xamining. They, as a 
heavy: while this is 
ure the reader's attenti 
the end, 


B 
an exception to most 

have hi 
rule, were 


we d the opportu 


somewhat dull and 


lively and entertaining, and will 
from the first, 


The story is, moreover, 


yn and retain 


to unobjectionabl 


nd we can cheerfully recommend it to our readers. 


Signa, AStory. By “Ouida,” author of “Strath- | 
more,” ete, Philadelphia: J. B, Lippincott &€ Co. We 

ever have been admirer of “Ouida’s” novels. | 
They are objectionable in the extreme, and for that 
reason we can recommend them to the perusal 
neither young nor old. The author displays that char- 


an 


uLho- 


bans 


Ol 


How | 
rst 
| 


} 
ipple 


nem; 
orun a knife through a pine- 
ase 8, instead of 

this is to be 


Now, with the sharp small ul 


KITL, & i some- 


the 


| 


- | ofa knife scoop the “eyes” out. Rest the apple firmly 
selzing its top sprouts, or, say, its * 


s | on its base, 
with the left hand. Run ina fork, near the bot 
1 ’ ty-f degrees, until 


the fruit, at an angle of about fo five a 

t reaches Press the fork down S8o as to tear 

off'a piece of the fruit of the size of a large mouthful. 
and tear 

ou have 


scalp,’ 
tom of 
the core. 
nb preas down, 
ow another 
dered all the 
The labor 


process 


larg So continue until y 
the ex tem, 
of prepar: is done, and now begins 
and of eating. What » ad- 
gained iring and sundering process 
ver the ordinary course of cutting the same fruit into 
slips with the Crush one of these large hunks 
bet your , and the result will 5 
larger mouthful of mor 


j the is the 
? | vantage 


ween 
wi 


ly down your throat than you ever 
be possibile, ’ 


not to | hig y flav re | eapple juice will delight your 


close tothe 


should hood, termi- 
an ordi- 


Straps 


ilteattons. 


l woman: an 

seem to s 
and devoid 

o draw imnocent 

1@ result of the 


want of oF 
Pno such thing asast 


idfast- 


Ww h should keep a woman from 
ation. If this author had 
would be 


Is impossi to estin 


tempt 


book, the wi . . better 
the 


minds 


never published a 


I 
world to-day; since it 


evil influence wl books exert the 


of the young. 
The At Elizabeth Edson 


tt& Co, We wish 


women, 


Breakfast, Luncheon and Tea. 
land, author of “Common 
New York: 
ever before pub! 


By Marion Har- 
Sense in the Household.” 
Armstrong & Was there 
shed so practical and so useful a book 
It is just what every woman 


Scribner, Co, 


as this? We think not, 
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help her through many a strait 
same time that it makes that 


needs, and w 
in houseke« it the 
housekeepi i more honerable end endurable in 
her eyes. W 
and though that is the title of a previous work, the 
present volume may be considered as a further instal- 
ment of the me common It book, 
and a seri son the practical and moral phases 
of housekeepin t the same time. 

A Norsemah’s Pilgrimage. By Hjalmar Hjorth 
Boyesen, aut! f“Gunnar.” New York: Sheldon 
& This let, pleasantly told loy 
which a N youth and an American ¢ 
the For in Philadelphia by 
Claxton, R { Haffelfinger. 

Mutualistie and Fi- 


Boston: 


l common sense in the household, 


sense, is a cook- 


Co, 
rirl are 


hero sale 


Socialisti 
nancial Fragr I 
Lee & She p . collection of essays on various 
disconnects ull of them of more 
terest to the rhey are written in a lively 
but neither very 
ibject-matter. They are, 
thar 


unistie, 
William B, Greene, 


or less in- 


impre 
there- 


table, 


sometimes, are 

sive nor va 

fore, lik more amusing in profi 

For sale iia by J. B. Lippincott & Co, 

is. By Rev. Julius H. Seelye, 
, New Y¥ 

s of le 


in I 
Christian M 
Professor 4 t Col 
Mead, This ntains a seri 
various pha 1 subject of 
is one whi erest Chris 


lege. rk Dodd & 
tures on 


‘ 
for 


is ar t one, and is tre 


ein Ph 


Environs. 


of something 


Philadelphia: 


more 


Philade 
J. B, Lippir 


book 
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than a hundred pages, cont smo 
pages—illustrations of 

mount Park, all of th 
of the wood-engravl: 
deal, when wood eng: 
rival to steel e1 
hands of 
every citizen will, of cours 


able 
the every st 
Born; or, Tl 
Oliver Optic. Boston 

Wolf Run; or, T! 
By Elijah Kellog Bos 

rhe first of these two \ 
Club” Series, and 


Ocean 


Series of Juvenile bool 
rend for t 
known, 
Rippl 
mnsand Tunes, N 
and Publi 


prepared for the use « 


them, 


es of Sone. 
Hy 


ty 


venile temples and 


music and words are 
faction, 

Hints and Hel; 
Frances E, Willar« 
Woman’s National Chr 
York: National Temper f ‘ 
House. The author s 
the “Hints and 


sil 


perience, of conversat 
tlemen prominent 
eareful 


perance 


examinat 
literature 


active workers in 


Faitog’s Deparlnent 


for the Inebriate. 
HE tt Report of the “Fr 
FOR INEBRIATES,” si 
Street, Philadelphia, 
work of try! to ref 
have 1 ugh intemperance, that 
to sury » read it, and convince the most 


‘ sible 


ME 


st 


T 
FORM 
- 913 a 
history of r rm men 
who cannot 
fail 
skeptical 
give them |! 

All efforts 
augurated i tabli 
have failed I n a few instances, to produce per- 
while nearly one-half of those 


to reclaim inebriates and 


ty as good and useful citizens. 


nken men, previous to that in- 
hment of this Christian Home, 


manent ref 
who have « 
Home” dur I 
to-day! 
Our limite 


r the influence of the “Franklin 
ist three years are standing firm 


ll not permit us to give the large 
extracts fi ly interesting Report which we 
should like nt to our re It 
several re} the Secretary's Report; the Ke- 
port of the I mmittee in charge: the Report 
of the Aux rd of Ladies; the Physi 
port, and t! rr rer’s Report, besides an 
ductory paper f the president, Samuel P. Godwin, 
Esq., and s¢ ! res of @xtracts from letters re- 
ceived from ! mates who have been 

to their fam nd are again in business and doing 


aders, embraces 


ian’s Re- 


intro- 


restored 


well, 

The Report Robert P. Harris, the attending 
physician, is : f great value, and gives in care- 
ful detail an a nt of the treatment under which 
men are plac« tering the Home, We can givea 


single extract 


“After an experience 
we cannot but be 
1ich men recover fi 
s of appetite, 1 
oholic craving, w 
tobacco and 
water, fed with spr 
and the requireme 
sleep soundly and w 
case of prolonged or « 
kept men from t on 
vwlowance of wat 
ulmitted the previ 
weeks, complained of 
to take his food; t 
enormously at su] 
time, and will to-mot 
after but two days of 
ecessary to shut up a 
three days, and have 
case under lock and } 
ldom after the four 
quickly the thirst for whisk 
of inmates when treat« 
that the best permanent 
from the provision deal 
Every day teaches us tl 
take the place of food 1 
system of an inebriate 
proportion of cases due, 
starvation, induced by the 
ing the appetite for a wt 
to resort to medicines as 
they are generally mor 
the inmate to obtain the 
diet, The appetite of a he 
what upon the l 


from 


pr 


marvelio 
three weeks after he leaves 
in weight has in some in 
in a week, 

“T have fully tried in the 
and thought for a long pe 


uN } ra 


re illustrations than 


or views in Fair- 
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»any one desiring to receive it, if application is made | knowl dge, even, of the Regents, but purely for the 
to the Seeretary, Mr. John Graff, No, 918 Locust Street, | benefit of the women, many of whom desire greater 
hiladelphia, | literary privileges than they can obtain where they 
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LD FOR TONES OILET, BATH s® NURSERY, t SEAS 
OF 59 8) BY DRUGGISTS A AND 


REJECT ALL’ VIOLENT 
PURGATIVES. 


They ruin the tone of the bowels and weaken the 
digestion. Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Ape- 
rient is used by rational people as a means of re- 





lieving all derangements of the stomach, liver and 

intestines, because it removes obstructions without 

pain, and imparts vigor to the organs which it puri- 
fies and regulates. Sold by all Druggists. 
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‘ohneon, Clark & Co., Boston, Mass.; New or 
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The most simp!e. effective and durable pr r about 2 hy 34% inches. 100 for 75 cents. Three speci- 

ing press made. Circulars sent free on a} » | mens sent for a 3 cent stamp, or shown at office. 

tion to JOSEPH WATSC IN, 53 Murray , New ; J. VAN COURT, — 
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| Drug rist 


“MISFIT CARPETS. 


All sizes, English Brussels, Three-ply Ingrain, very cheap, at the old place, 


112 FULTON ST., NEW YORK. 
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